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LIFE OF A PRIMROSE. 





No, 4. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE: NO. VII. 


HEN the dreary days of winter and 
the early damp days of spring are pass- 

ing away, and ‘the warm bright sunshine 
has begun_ to pour down upon the grassy 
paths of the wood, who does not love to go 
out and bring home posies of violets, and 
bluebells, and primroses? We wander from 
one plant to another, picking a flower here 
and a bud there, as they nestle among the 
green leaves, and we make our rooms sweet 
and gay with the tender and lovely blossoms. 
But tell me, did you ever stop to think, as 
you added flower after flower to your nose- 
gay, how the plants which bear them have 
been building up their green leaves and 
their fragile buds during the last few weeks? 
If you had visited the same spot a month 
before, a few last year’s leaves, withered and 
dead, would have been all that you would 
have found. And now the whole wood is 
carpeted with delicate green leaves, with 
nodding bluebells, and pale-yellow prim- 
roses, as if a fairy had touched the ground 
and covered it with a fresh young life. And 
our fairies have been at work here ; the fairy 
‘* Life,’’ of whom we know so little, though 
we love her so well and rejoice in the beau- 
tiful forms she can produce ; the fairy sun- 
beams with their invisible influence kissing 
the tiny shoots and warming them into 
vigor and activity; the genfle rain-drops, 
the balmy air, all these have been working, 
while you or I passed heedlessly by; and 
now we come and gather the flowers they 
have made, and too often forget to wonder 








| how these lovely forms have sprung up 


around us. 

Our work during the next hour will be to 
consider this question. You were asked 
last week to bring with you to-day a prim- 
rose-flower, or a whole plant if possible, in 
order the better to follow out with me the 
‘* Life of a Primrose.’’* This is a very dif- 
ferent kind of subject from these of our 
former lectures. There we took world-wide 
histories; we traveled up to the sun, or 
around the earth, or into the air; now I 
ask you only to fix your attention on one 
little plant, and inquire into its history. 

There is a beautiful little poem by Tenny- 
son, which says— 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


We cannot learn a//about this little flower, 
but we can learn enough to understand that 
it has a real separate life of its own, well 
worth knowing. For a plant is born, 
breathes, sleeps, feeds, and digests, just as 
truly as an animal does, though in a differ- 
ent way. It works hard both for itself to 
get its food, and for others in making the 
air pure and fit for animals to breathe. It 
often lays by provision for the winter. It 





* To enjoy this lecture, the child ought to have a 
primrose or similar flower, an almond soaked for a 
few minutes in hot water, and a piece of orange. 
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sends young plants out, as parents send their 
children, to fight for themselves in the 
world ; and then, after living sometimes to 
a good old age, it dies, and leaves its place 
to others. 

We will try to follow out something of 
this life to-day ; and first, we will begin 
with the seed. 

I have here a packet of primrose-seeds, 
but they are so small that we cannot ex- 
amine them; so I have also had given to 
each one of you an almond-kernel, which is 


the seed of the almond tree, and which has | 


been soaked, so that it splits in half easily. 
From this we can learn about seeds in gen- 
eral, and then apply it to the primrose. 

If you peel the two skins off your almond- 
seed (the thick, brown, outside skin, and 
the thin, transparent one under it), the two 
halves of the almond will slip apart quite 
easily. One of these halves will have a 
small dent at the pointed end, while in the 
other half you will see a little lump, which 
fitted into the dent when the two 
were joined. This little lump is a young 
plant, and the two halves of the almond are 
the seed-leaves which hold the plantlet, and 
feed it till it can feed itself. The rounded 
end of the plantlet sticking out of the 
almond, is the beginning of the root, while 
the other end will in time, become the stem. 
If you look carefully, you will see two little 
points at this end, which are the tips of 
future leaves. Only think how minute this 
plantlet must be in a primrose, where the 
whole seed is scarcely larger than a grain of 
sand! Yet in this tiny plantlet lies hid the 
life of the future plant. 

When a seed falls into the ground, so 
long as the earth is cold and dry, it lies 
like a person in a trance, as if it were dead ; 
but as soon as the warm, damp spring comes, 
and the busy little sun-waves pierce down 
into the earth, they wake up the plantlet, 
and make it bestir itself. They agitate to 
and fro the particles of matter in this tiny 
body, and cause them to seek out for other 
particles to seize and join to themselves. 

But these new particles cannot come in 
at the roots, for the seed has none; nor 
through the leaves, for they have not yet 
grown up; and so the plantlet begins by 
helping itself to the store of food laid up in 
the thick seed-leaves in which it is buried. 
Here it finds starch, oils, sugar, and sub- 
stances, called albuminoids—the sticky mat- 
ter which you notice in wheat-grains when 
you chew them is one of the albuminoids. 
This food is all ready for the plantlet to use, 
and it sucks it in, and works itself into a 
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young plant with tiny roots at one end, and 
a growing shoot, with leaves, at the other. 

But how does it grow? What makes it 
become larger? ‘To answer this, you must 
look at the second thing I asked you to 
bring—a piece of orange. If you take the 
skin off a piece of orange, you will see in- 
side a number of long-shaped transparent 
bags, full of juice. These we call cells, and 
the flesh of all plants and animals is made 
up of cells like these, only of various shapes. 
In the pith of elder they are round, large, 
and easily seen; in the stalks of plants they 
are long, and lap over each other, so as to 
give the stalk strength to stand upright. 
Sometimes many cells, growing one on the 
top of the other, break into one tube and 
make vesse/s. But whether large or small, 
they are all bags growing one against the 
other. 

In the orange-pulp these cells contain 
only sweet juice, but in other parts of the 
orange-tree, or any other plant, they con- 
tain a sticky substance with little grains in 
it. This substance is called ‘‘ protoplasm,’’ 
or the frst form of life, for it is alive and 
active, and under a microscope you may see 
in a living plant streams of the little grains 
moving about in the cells. 

Now we are prepared to explain how our 
plant grows. Imagine the tiny primrose 
plantlet to be made up of cells filled with 
active living protoplasm, which drinks in 
starch and other food from the seed-leaves. 
In this way each cell will grow too full for 
its skin, and then the protoplasm divides 
into two parts, and builds upa wall between 
them, and so one cell becomes two. Each 
of these two cells again breaks up into two 
more, and so the plant grows larger and 
larger, till by the time it has used up all the 
food in the seed-leaves, it has sent roots cov- 
ered with fine hairs downwards into the 
earth, and a shoot with beginnings of leaves 
up. into’the air. 

Sometimes. the seed-leaves themselves 
come above ground, as in the mustard- 
plant, and sometimes they are left empty 
behind, while the plantlet shoots through 
them. 

And now the plant can no longer afford 
to be idle and live on prepared food. It 
must work for itself. Until now it has been 
taking in the same kind of food that you 
and I do; for we too find many seeds very 
pleasant to eat and useful to nourish us. 
But now this store is exhausted. Upon what 
then is the plant tolive? It is cleverer than 
we are in this, for while we cannot live un- 
less we have food which has once been alive, 
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plants can feed upon gases and water and 
mineral matter only. Think over the sub- 
stances you can eat or drink, and you will 
find they are nearly all made of things which 
have been alive: meat, vegetables, bread, 
beer, wine, milk ; all these are made from 
living matter, and though you do take in 
such things as water and salt, and even iron 
and phosphorus, these would be quite useless 
if you did not eat and drink prepared food 
which your body can work up into living 
matter. 

But the plant, as soon as it has roots and 
leaves, begins to make living matter out of 
matter that has never been alive. Through 
all the little hairs of its roots, it sucks in 
water, and in this water are dissolved more 
or less of the salts of ammonia, phosphorus, 
sulphur, iron, lime, magnesia, and even silica 
or flint. In all kinds of earth there is some 
iron, and we shall see presently that this is 
very important to the plant. 

Suppose, then, that our primrose has 
begun to drink in water at its roots. How 
is it to get this water up into the stem and 
leaves, seeing that the whole plant is made 
of closed bags or cells? It does it in a very 
curious way, which you can prove for your- 
selves. Wherever two fluids, one thicker 
than the other, such as treacle and water, 
for example, are only separated by a skin or 
any porous substance, they will always mix, 
the thinner one oozing through the skin into 
the thicker one. If you tie a piece of blad- 
der over a glass tube, fill the tube half-full 
of molasses, and then let the covered end rest 
in a bottle of water, ina few hours the water 
will get in to the molasses, and the mixture 
will rise up in the tube till it flows over the 
top. Now, the saps and juices of plants are 
thicker than water, so, as soon as the water 
enters the cells at the roots, it oozes up into 
the cells above, and mixes with the sap. 
Then the matter in those cells becomes 
thinner than in the cells above, so it too oozes 
up, and in this way cell by cell the water is 
pumped up into the leaves. 

When it gets there it finds our old friends 
the sunbeams hard at work. If you have 
ever tried to grow a plant in a cellar, you 
will know that in the dark its leaves remain 
white and sickly. It is only in the sunlight 
that a beautiful delicate green tint is given 
to them, and. you will remember from Lec- 
ture I]. that this tint shows that the leaf has 
used all the sun-waves except those which 
make you see green ; but why should it do 
this only when it has grown up in the sun- 
shine ? 

The reason is this: when the sunbeam 





darts into the leaf and sets all its particles 
quivering, it divides the protoplasm into two 
kinds, collected into different cells. One 
of these remains white, but the other kind, 
near the surface, is altered by the sunlight, 
and by the help of the iron brought in by 
the water. This particular kind of proto- 
plasm, which is called ‘‘chlorophyll,’’ will 
have nothing to do with the green waves, 
and throws them back, soghat every little 
grain of this protoplasm looks green, and 
gives the leaf its green color. 

It is these little green cells that by the help 
of the sun-waves digest the food of the plant 
and turn the water and gases into useful sap 
and juices. We saw in Lecture III. that 
when we breathe in air, we use up the oxy- 
gen in it, and send back out of our mouths 
carbonic acid, which is a gas made up of 
oxygen and carbon. 

Now, every living thing wants carbon to 
feed upon, but plants cannot take it in by 
itself, because carbon is solid (the black lead 
in your pencils is pure carbon), and a plant 
cannot eaf¢, it can only drink in fluids and 
gases. Here the little green cells help it 
out of its difficulty. They take in or adsord 
out of the air the carbonic acid gas which 
we have given out of our mouths, and then 
by the help of the sun-rays, they tear the 
carbon and oxygen apart. Most of the oxy- 
gen they throw back into the air for us to 
use, but the carbon they keep. 

If you will take some fresh laurel-leaves 
and put them into a tumbler of water turned 
upside-down in a saucer of water, and set 
the tumbler in the sunshine, you will soon 
see little bright bubbles rising up and cling- 
ing to the glass. These are bubbles of oxy- 
gen gas, and they tell you that they have 
been set free by the green cells which have 
torn from them the carbon of the carbonic 
acid in the water. 

But what becomes of the carbon? And 
what use is made of the water which we 
have kept waiting all this time in the leaves? 
Water, you already know, is made of hydro- 
gen and oxygen; but perhaps you will be 
surprised when I tell you that starch, sugar, 
and oil, which we get from plants, are noth- 
ing more than hydrogen and oxygen in dif- 
ferent quantities joined to carbon. 

It is very difficult at first to picture sucha 
black thing as carbon making part of deli- 
cate leaves and beautiful flowers, and still 
more of pure white sugar. But we can make 
an experiment by which we can draw the 
hydrogen and oxygen out of common loaf 
sugar, and then you will see the carbon stand 
out in all its blackness. I have here a plate 
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with a heap of white sugar in it. I pour 
upon it first some hot water to melt and 
warm it, and then some strong sulphuric 
acid. ‘This acid does nothing more than 
simply draw the hydrogen and oxygen out. 
See! in a few moments a black mass of car- 
bon begins to rise, all of which has come out 
of the white sugar you saw just now.* You 
see, then, that from the whitest substance in 
plants we can get this black carbon; and in 
truth one-half of the dry part of every plant 
is composed of it. 

Now look at my plant again and tell me 
if we have not already found a curious his- 
tory? Fancy that you see the water creep- 
ing in at the roots, oozing up from cell to 
cell till it reaches the leaves, and there meet 


ing the carbon which has just come out of 


the air, and being worked up with it by the 
sun-waves into starch, or sugar, or oils. 

But, meanwhile, how is new protoplasm 
to be formed? for without this active sub- 
stance none of the work can go on. Here 
comes into use a lazy gas we spoke of in Lec- 
ture III. There we thought that nitrogen 
was of no use except to float oxygen in the 
air, but here we find it very useful. So far 
as we know, plants cannot take up nitrogen 
out of the air, but they can get it out of the 
ammonia, which the water brings in at their 
roots. 

Ammonia, you will remember, is a strong- 
smelling gas, made of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, and which is often almost stifling near 
amanure-heap. When you manure a plant, 
you help it to get this ammonia, but at any 
time it gets some from the soil and also from 
the rain-drops which bring it down in the air. 
Out of this ammonia the plant takes the 
nitrogen and works it up with the three ele- 
ments, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, to 
make the substances called albuminoids, 
which form a large part of the food of the 
plant, and it is these albuminoids which go 
to make protoplasm. You will notice that 
while the starch and other substances are 
only made of three elements, the active pro- 
toplasm is made of these three added to a 
fourth, nitrogen, and it also contains phos- 
phorus and sulphur. 

And so hour after hour, and day after 
day, our primrose goes on pumping up water 
and ammonia from its roots to its leaves, 
drinking in carbonic acid from the air, and 

* The common dilute sulphuric acid of commerce 
is not strong enough for this experiment, and any 
child who wants to get pure sulphuric acid should 
take some older person with him, otherwise the drug- 
gist will not give it tohim. Great care must be taken 
m using it, as it burns everything it touches. 
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using the sun-waves to work them all up into 
food to be sent to all parts of its body. In 
this way these leaves act, you see, as the 
stomach of the plant and digest its food. 

Sometimes more water is drawn up into 
the leaves than can be used, and then the 
leaf opens thousands of little mouths in the 
skin of its under surface, which let the 
drops out just as drops of perspiration ooze 
through our skin when we are over-heated. 
These little mouths, which are called sto- 
mates, are made of two flattened cells, fitting 
against each other. When the air is damp 
and the plant has too much water, these lie 
open and let it out ; but when the air is dry, 
and the plant wants to keep as much water as 
it can, thenthey are closelyshut. ‘There are 
as many as a hundred thousand of these 
mouths under one apple-leaf, so you may 
imagine how small they often are. 

Plants which only live one year, such as 
mignonette, the sweet pea, and the poppy, 
take in just enough food to supply their daily 
wants, and to make the seeds we shall speak 
of presently. Then, as soon as their seeds 
are ripe, their roots begin to shrivel, and 
water is no longer carried up. The green 
cells can no longer get food to digest, and 
they themselves are broken up by the sun- 
beams and turn yellow, and the plant dies. 

jut many plants are more industrious than 
the oxalis and mignonette, and lay by store 
for another year, and our primrose is one of 
these. Look at this thick solid mass below 
the primrose leaves, out of which the roots 
spring. This is really the stem of the prim- 
rose hidden underground, and all the starch, 
albuminoids, etc., which the plant can spare 
as it grows, are sent down to this underground 
stem and stored up there, to lie quietly in 
the ground through the long winter, and 
then when the warm spring comes this stem 
begins to send out leaves for a new plant. 

We have now seen how a plant springs up, 
feeds itself, grows, stores up food, withers, 
and dies; but we have said nothing yet 
about its beautiful flowers or how it forms 
its seeds. If we look down close to the 
bottom of the leaves in a primrose root in 
spring-time, we shall always find three or 
four little green buds nestling in among the 
leaves, and day by day we may see the stalk 
of these buds lengthening till they reach up 
into the open sunshine, and then the flower 
opens and shows its beautiful pale-yellow 
crown. 

We all know that seeds are formed in the 
flower, and that the seeds are necessary to 
grow into new plants. Butdo we knowthe 


history of how they are formed, or what is 
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the use of the different parts of the bud? 
Let us examine them all, and then I think 
you will agree with me that this is not the 
least wonderful part of the plant. 

Remember that the seed is the one impor- 
tant thing, and then notice how the flower 
protects it. First look at the outside green 
covering, which we callthe ca/yx. See how 
closely it fits in the bud, so that no insects 
can creep in to. gnaw the flower, nor any 
harm come to it from cold or blight. Then, 
when the calyx opens, notice that the yel- 
low leaves which form the crown or corolla 
are each alternate with one of the calyx 
leaves, so that anything which got past the 
first covering should be stopped by the sec- 
ond. Lastly, when the delicate corolla has 
opened out, look at those curious yellow 
bags just at the top of the tube. What is 
their use ? 

But I fancy I see two ot three little ques- 
tioning faces which seem to say, ‘‘I see no 
yellow bags at the top of the tube.’’ Well, 
I cannot tell whether you can or not in the 
specimen you have in your hand ; for one of 
the most curious things about primrose 
flowers is, that some of them have these yel- 
low bags at the top of the tube and some of 
them hidden down right in the middle. 
But this I can tell you; those of you who 
have got no yellow bag at the top will have 
a round knob there, and will find the yel- 
low bags buried in the tube. Those on the 
other hand, who have the yellow bags at the 
top will find the knob half-way down the tube. 

Now for the use of these yellow bags, 
which are called the anthers of the stamens, 
the stalk on which they grow being called 
the f/ament or thread. If you can manage 
to split them open, you will find that they 
have a yellow pgwder in them, called pod/en, 
the same as the powder which sticks to your 
nose when you put it into a lily ; and if you 
look with a magnifying glass at the little 
green knob in the centre of the flower, you 
will probably see some of this yellow dust 
sticking on it. You will leave it there for 
a time, and examine the body called the 
pisttl, to which the knob belongs. Pull off 
the yellow corolla(which will come off quite 
easily), and turn back the green leaves. 
You will then see that the knob ‘stands on 
the top of a column, and at the bottom of 
this column is a round ball, which is a ves- 
sel for holding the seeds. [n this diagram 
I have drawn the whole of this curious 
ball and column as if cut in half, so that you 
may see what is in it. In the middle of the 
ball, in acluster, there are a number of round 
transparent little bodies, looking something 





like round green orange-cells full of juice. 
They are really cells full of protoplasm, with 
one little dark spot in each of them, which 
by-and-by is to make our little plantlet that 
we found in the seed. 

‘« These, then, are seeds,’’ you will say. 
Not yet ; they are only ovu/es, or little bodies 
which may become seeds. If they were left 
as they are they would all wither and die. 
But those little yellow grains of pollen, which 
we saw sticking to the knob at the top, are 
coming down to help them. As soon as 
these yellow grains touch the sticky knob or 
stigma, as it 1s called, they throw out tubes, 
which grow down the column until they reach 
the ovules. In each one of these they find 
a tiny hole, and into this they creep, and 
then they pour into the ovule all the proto- 
plasm from the pollen-grain which is stick- 
ing above, and this enables it to grow into 
a real seed, with a tiny plantlet inside. 

This is how the plant forms its seed to 
bring up new little ones next year, while 
the leaves and the roots are at work prepar- 
ing the necessary food. ‘Think sometimes 
when you walk in the woods, how hard at 
work the little plants and big trees are, all 
around you. You breathe in the nice fresh 
oxygen they have been throwing out, and 
little think that it is they who are making 
the country so fresh and pleasant, and that 
while they look as if they were doing nothing 
but enjoying the bright sunshine, they are 
really fulfilling their part in the world by the 
help of this sunshine; earning their food 
from the ground; working it up; turning 
their leaves where they can best get light 
(and in this it is chiefly the violet sun-waves 
that help them), growing, even at night, by 
making new cells out of the food they have 
taken in the day; storing up for the winter; 
putting out their flowers and making their 
seeds, and all the while smiling so pleasantly 
in quiet nooks and sunny dells that it makes 
us glad to see them. 

But why should the primroses have such 
golden crowns? Plain green ones would pro- 
tect the seed quite as well. Ah! now we 
come to asecret well worth knowing. Look 
at these primrose flowersy and tell me how 
you think the dust gets on to the top of the 
sticky knob or stigma. In the one it seems 
easy enough to explain, for it looks as if the 
pollen could fall down easily from the sta- 
mens on to the knob, but it cannot fall wu, 
as it would have to do in the other. Now 
the curious truth is, as Mr. Darwin has 
shown, that neither of these flowers can get 
the dust easily for themselves, but of the 
two the latter has the least difficulty. 
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Look at a withered primrose, and see how 
it holds its head down, and after a little 
while the yellow crown falls off. It is just 
about as it is falling that the avthers or bags 
of the stamens burst open, and then, in one 
variety, they are dragged over the knob, and 
some of the grains stick there. But in the 
other form of primrose, when the flower falls 
off, the stamens do not come near the knob, 
so it has no chance of getting any pollen; 
and while the primrose is upright, the tube 
is so narrow that the dust does not easily 
fall. But, as I have said, neither kind gets 
it very easily, nor is it good for them if they 
do. The seeds are much stronger and better 
if the dust or pollen of one flower is carried 
away and left on the knob or stigma of an- 
other flower; and the only way this can be 
done is by insects flying from one flower to 
another and carrying the dust on their legs 
and bodies. If you suck the end of the 
tube of the primrose flower you wiil find it 
tastes sweet, because a drop of honey has 
been lying there. When the insects go in 
to get this honey, they brush themselves 
against the yellow dust-bags, and some of 
the dust sticks to them, and then when they 
go to the next flower they rub it off on to 
its sticky knob. 

Look at No. 1 and No. 2, and you will 
see at once that if an insect goes into No. 1 
and the pollen sticks to him, when he goes 
into No. 2 just that part, of his body on 
which the pollen is will touch the knob; 
and so the flowers become what we call 
**crossed,’’ that is, the pollen-dust of the 
one feeds the ovule of the other. And just 
the same thing will happen if he flies from 
No. 2 to No.1. There the dust will be just 
in the position to touch the knob which 
sticks out of the flower. 

Therefore, we can see clearly that it is 

ood for the primrose that bees and other 
insects should come to it, and anything it 
can do to entice them will be useful. Now, 
do you not think that when an insect once 
knew that the pale-yellow crown showed 
where honey was to be found, he would 
soon spy these crowns out as he flew along? 
or if they were Behind a hedge, and he 
could not see them, would not the sweet 
scent tell him where to come and look for 
them? And so we see that the pretty sweet- 
scented corolla is not only delightful for us 
to look at and to smell, but it is really very 
useful in helping the primrose to make 
strong healthy seeds, out of which the young 
plants are to grow next year. 

And now let us see what we have learned. 
We began with a tiny seed, though we did 
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not then know how this seed had been made. 
We saw the plantlet buried in it, and learnt 
how it fed at first on prepared food, but 
soon began to make living matter for itself 
out of gases taken from the water and the 
air. How ingeniously it pumped up the 
water through the cells to its stomach—the 
leaves! And how marvelously the sun- 
waves entering there formed the little green 
granules, and then helped them to make 
food and living protoplasm! At this point 
we might have gone further, and studied 
how the fibres and all the different vessels 
of the plant are formed, and a wondrous 
history it would have been. But it was too 
long for one hour’s lecture, and you must 
read it for yourselves in books on botany. 
We had to pass on to the flower, and learn 
the use of the covering leaves, the gayly 
colored crown attracting the insects, the 
dust-bags holding the-~pollen, the little 
ovules, each with the germ of a new plant- 
let, lying hidden in the seed-vessel, waiting 
for the pollen-grains to grow down to them. 
Lastly, when the pollen crept in at the tiny 
opening we learnt that the ovule had now 
all it wanted to grow into a perfect seed. 

And so we come back to a primrose seed, 
the point from which we started; and we 
have a history of our primrose from its birth 
to the day when its leaves and flowers wither 
away, and it dies down for the winter. 

But what fairies are they which have been 
at work here? First, the busy little fairy 
life in the’ active protoplasm ; and secondly, 
the sun-waves. We have seen that it was 
by the help of the sunbeams that the green 
granules were made, and the water, car- 
bonic acid, and nitrogen worked up into 
the living plant. And in doing this work 
the sun-waves were caught and their strength 
used up, so that they could no longer quiver 
back into space. But are they gone for- 
ever? So long as the leaves or the stem or 
the root of the plant remain they are gone, 
but when those are destroyed we can get 
them back again. ‘Take a handful of dry 
withered plants and light them with a match, 
then as the leaves burn and are turned back 
again to carbonic acid, nitrogen, and water, 
our sunbeams come back again in the flame 
and heat. 

And the life of the plant? What is it, 
and why is this protoplasm always active 
and busy? I cannot tell you. Study as we 
may, the life of the tiny plant is as much a 
mystery as your life and mine. It came, 
like all things, from the bosom of the Great 
Father, but we cannot tell how it came nor 
what it is. We can see the active grains 
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moving under the microscope, but we can- 
not see the power that moves them. We 
only know it 7s a power given to the plant, 
as to you and to me, to enable it to live its 
life, and to do its useful work in the world. 


SG 


NEEDED CHANGES IN OUR SCHOOL 
LAWS. 


BY A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


AST January two conventions of the 
County, City, and Borough Superinten- 
dents met at the call of the State Superin- 
tendent, for the purpose of discussing vari- 
ous features of our school system and con- 
sidering the advisability of making such 
changes in our school laws with regard to 
them as the presént interests of the schools 
demand. A committee was appointed by 
the State Superintendent to formulate the 
results of the deliberations of both con- 
ventions into a bill to be presented to the 
Legislature at its next session for enact- 
ment. 
Whilst many vital points of our present 
school system were thoroughly discussed, it 
was not possible for the conventions, in the 


brief space of time they were in session, to | 


consider all the provisions in our school 








laws that ought perhaps to be changed. We | 
desire to call the attention of the committee | 


to a few changes which we believe might be 
made with advantage. A single provision 
in our laws does more toward furthering the 
educational interests of the State than all 
indirect means combined. The clause that 
now requires school directors to pay their 
teachers their salaries for the time they are 


in attendance at the County Institutes, has | 
| board of directors may arbitrarily refuse to 


done more to improve our Institutes than all 
the ‘‘ resolutions’’ passed to that effect by 
teachers’ conventions for many years. 

1. At present it 1s required by law that 


the schools must be kept open for five’ 


months at least, in order to entitle a district 
to the annual State appropriation. This 
gives us five months’ school in a great many 
districts that would otherwise have four, or 
possibly three. The length of the school 
term and the salary determine the quality of 
the teacher. To have good teachers we 


must not only have long terms, but also fair 
salaries. Since the law requires a five months’ 
term, directors, in some cases, reduce the 
salary so much that they can have the schools 
open five months for the same amount of 
money that would otherwise be required to 
have them in operation only four months. 
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Thus we virtually get a longer term but poorer 
teachers, for a teacher would rather earn two 
hundred in four months than in five. We see 
no reason why there should not bea provision 
in our school laws that would, in some way, 
limit the minimum salary to be paid in order 
to entitle a district to the yearly appropria- 
tion. It might be objectionable to name a 
fixed sum in the law, for the salaries of teach- 
ers ought to vary with all other wages, and 
with the rise and decline in the value of tax- 
able property. We see, however, no objec- 
tion to a law that makes it obligatory on 
school boards to pay for teachers’ salaries a 
sum requiring a tax of a certain rate, fixed 
by law, to entitle them to their share of the 
appropriation. The maximum rate at pre- 
sent is 13 mills. Why should not the minz- 
mum be also fixed by law at a proper rate ? 
The rate being thus fixed, the amount of 
tax would be a variable quantity, depending 
on the assessed valuation of the property of 
the district. This valuation would rise and 
decline with the rise and fall of other 
wages, and would thus regulate the salaries 
of teachers accordingly. If the law requir- 
ing a five months’ term is constitutional, we 
see no reason why a law fixing the minimum 
salary in this way should be unconstitutional. 
We are aware that this objection has been 
made to such a provision in years past. We 
are fully persuaded that such a provision in 
our law would go very far to improve our 
schools. Talent will go where it is paid. 
What we need most at present is good sal- 
aries that will command good talent. 

2. We find that a great many talented 
young men leave the profession of teaching 
on the ground that they are not certain be- 
fore the year is up whether they will have 
employment for the next. A _ prejudiced 


re-elect a good teacher, and may postpone 
the election which decides his fate until good 
positions elsewhere are filled, and thus vir- 
tually throw him out of employment for the 
coming year. This has been done in a re- 
cent case within the writer’s knowledge. 
However reprehensible such a course on the 
part of directors is, they have the legal right 
to do it. They are omnipotent in this mat- 
ter, and we think it would be wise to give 
teachers such legal protection as may pre- 
vent the injustice. 

We are informed that the school laws. of 
Maryland require that if directors do not 
intend to re-employ a teacher they must in- 
form him of the fact 30 days before the close 
of the school term, otherwise he can claim 
his position for the coming term, and can be 
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removed only forcause. We think this pro- 
tection, at least, our teachers ought to have. 

We would suggest that the Principal of a 
High School, who has supervision of other 
schools besides his own, should be elected 
for at least two or three years. In this time 
the majority of the members of the board 
would change, and he would never need to 
be re-elected by the same board. It is need- 
less to suggest that there would be a decided 
advantage in this. 

If a principal takes charge of schools in 
which a great many changes need to be 
made, hé cannot show the results of his 
plans in a year. Non-professional people 
are not usually competent to judge of meth- 
ods. They must judge a teachers’ method 
by its results. School directors, of course, 
are no exception to this remark. 
directors question a principal’s methods, and 
he has not sufficient time to justify them by 
results which they can see, he may lose his 
position at the end of the year, and an in- 
ferior man may be elected who will carry 
out the wishes of an unwise board. A case 
somewhat similar to this has occurred within 
the last year in the writer’s own county. 

It isa humiliating feature of the profession 
of teaching that a man is every year at the 
mercy of a few men, and must ask them for 
his position. Our teachers lose in some 
cases all manly independence. They dare 
not express their opinions on political ques- 
tions, nor must they take any decided part 
in matters of local interest, for fear they in- 
cur the displeasure of the men who are to 
give them their positions again for the com- 
ing year. ‘Teachers would command much 
more consideration if people knew that they 
held positions from which they could not be 
removed at the end of every year. A great 
part of the respect entertained for the judges 
of our courts is due to the fact that they 
hold their positions for a number of years. 

If it be objected to this that such a law 
would enable an inferior teacher to continue 
to hold a position which ought to be filled 
by a person of better qualifications, we should 
reply that a teacher can always be removed 
for cause, and that if directors know that the 
man whom they elect is to hold his position 
for a number of years they will be more care- 
ful in electing the proper man. We think 
it would be expedient to have a law fixing 
the term of principals of ‘High Schools at a 
number of years, and also requiring that direc- 
tors notify all teachers holding Normal School 
Diplomas or Permanent Certificates of the 
fact, before the close of the school term, in 


Now, if | 
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3. A great many matters of the most vital 
interest to our schools are left altogether to 
the discretion of the directors. They have 
in fact more power and authority than any 
other school officers. In view of this, we 
think they ought to be required to take an 
oath of office before entering upon their 
duties asdirectors. If it be objected to this, 
as has been, that those who will do wrong 
will do so even in violation of their oath, we 
reply that this objection holds against all of- 
ficial oaths, and is not borne out by facts. 
We know men who would never think of 
violating an oath or breaking a promise, who 
consider themselves perfectly at liberty to 
vote for any candidate they please as teacher, 
whether he be the best-qualified candidate 
or not. They willat once condemn a County 
Superintendent if they think him guilty of 
partiality in issuing certificates ; but when it 
comes to the election of teachers, these same 
men will be governed entirely by prejudice or 
self-interest. If they weresworn officers, like 
the county superintendent, they would feel 
themselves under like obligation to act in 
the best interests of the schools. It would 
not be easy to show why this should be so, 
but every county superintendent has met 
with many such cases in his experience. 

4. We think there ought to be a provision 
in our school laws requiring that the course 
of studies fixed by directors must be approved 
by the county superintendent. He ought 
to have a vetoing power in the matter, act- 
ing as the chief executive in the educational 
work of his county. Many of our High 
Schools are greatly injured sometimes by 
changes in the course of studies demanded 
by capricious newly-elected members of the 
board. 

5. There ought to be definite legislation 
with regard to the disputed right of directors 
to purchase text-books with the school funds 
and loan them to pupils. This will pre- 
vent a good deal of litigation and needless 
expense. 

6. We are of the opinion, trifling as the 
matter may seem, that it would be desirable 
to change the name ‘‘Common Branches”’ 
to ‘* Branches of Public Instruction.’’ With- 
out further argument, there ought to be, at 
least, the same reason for making this change 
as there was for changing the name of ‘‘ Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools’’ to ‘‘ Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction.’’ We 
see a double advantage in the change as far 
as school interests in the writer’s county are 
concerned. In the first place, the pupils in 
our High Schools are anxious to drap the 


case they do not intend to re-employ them. | ‘‘ Common Branches,’’ in some cases for no 
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other reason than to have the honor of study- 
ing the ‘‘Higher Branches.’’ ‘Thus it is 
often difficult to induce them to make tho- 
rough work with the common branches, be- 
fore they drop them. In the second place, 
many of our directors look upon the ‘‘ Com- 
mon Branches ”’ as the only really practical 
branches in our schools. ‘They are opposed, 
in many cases, to the introduction of higher 
branches into the school curriculum, under 
the impression that these branches are not of 
practical value. Several of our High Schools 
have been suffering from this cause. We be- 
lieve that a mere change of name will in a 
few years remedy this matter. There should 
be no such distinction recognized in law as 
‘*Common”’ and “‘ Higher Branches.’’ All 
studies should be called ‘‘ Branches of Pub- 
lic Instruction,’’ and those required by law 
should be enumerated, and the teaching of 
the rest, as the law now provides, should be 
left to the discretion of the board of directors 
of the district. 

7. We think it would be well if Penman- 
ship and Mental Arithmetic were dropped 
from teachers’ certificates, and Physiology 
and General History, or some other branches 
substituted. There isno occasion for having 
them as distinct branches on a certificate. 
A teagher can be marked for ‘‘Arithmetic,”’ 
which willanswer for ‘‘ Mental’’ and ‘‘ Writ- 
ten Arithmetic.’’ It is absurd to suppose 
that a teacher may understand the one with- 
out understanding the other. As far as 
Penmanship is concerned, more depends on 
a teacher’s knowledge of methods of teach- 
ing it than on his own penmanship. This 
properly comes under ‘‘ Theory of Teach- 
ing.’’ Directors generally jufdge of a teach- 
er’s scholarship by the average of his certifi- 
cate, and in this way put good penmanship 
on a par with good grammar andathorough 
knowledge of arithmetic. This is mani- 
festly unjust. 

8. We think there ought to be a differ- 
ent method of grading the salaries of County 
Superintendents. That superintendents of 
large counties should have more salary than 
those of small counties is but just. But when 
the law, as well as public opinion, requires 
that a Superintendent devote all his time to 
the interests of the schools, and engage in no 
other work that requires much of his atten- 
tion and might be a source of income to 
him, it is difficult to see the justice of pay- 
ing some men $800 and others $2,000. This 
is too great a difference altogether. The 
minimum salary ought not to be less than 
$1,200. A man who is at all competent to 
fill the position ought to receive no lessthan 





that. Our school superintendents receive 
the lowest salaries of any officers paid by the 
State, for the amount of work they do. We 
see no valid reason why such a discrimination 
should be made in our laws against school 
officers. The services which they render 
the State are of the highest value, and the 
qualifications required to render these ser- 
vices are not of an inferior order. 


— 
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OBJECT-LESSONS IN MORAL 
EDUCATION. 





REV. A. D. MAYO. 


OME twenty years ago a wave of reaction 
against all religious and moral instruc- 
tion in common schools swept over the 
country. The occasion was chiefly the 
demonstration for division of the school 
funds and the establishment of the parochial 
system. The people declared that the 
American system should be maintained, and 
schools be secular in the sense of being con- 
trolled by the State as against ecclesiastical 
influence. An effort was made to force in 
that method of ultra-philosophical secular- 
ism which would cut away all public life 
from any relation to religion, and repudiate 
religious sanctions for moral instruction. 
This method, which proposed, after the 
manner of Solomon, to shut the mouths of 
the contending mothers by killing the child, 
was adopted in certain localities. But this 
superficial theory seems to have been lived 
through, and now there is a formidable re- 
vival, all over the conntry, in favor of 
moral instruction. During these years the 
schools have been greatly indebted to the 
devotion of their teachers, especially the 
women, who have folded the little children 
to their hearts more tenderly as the storm 
beat more loudly outside. The terrible 
relations of depravity in all regions of busi- 
ness, the vast amount of youthful wicked- 
ness in cities, and the portentous spectacle 
of the millions of children demanding in- 
struction in the South, have finally awak- 
ened the people to this demand for moral 
instruction. Whenever the attempt is made, 
in good faith, in a Christian country, to 
give moral instruction, it follows, by neces- 
sity, that it shall be instruction in the 
Christian morality, the code of the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the Law 
of Love, and the Golden Rule. For the 
average school-child this character training 
is more than half, and for large classes nine- 
tenths, the work in school. 
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The most important question now is the 
best method for the moral instruction so 
loudly demanded. And here the new educa- 
tion, which has changed the method of 
instruction in all other directions, must 
come in, and reconstruct the mode of im- 
parting moral instruction. Practically, 
during the past twenty years the superior 
teachers have been forced by circumstances 
to give up the old mechanical methods of 
teaching morals by lecturing and cramming 
the children’s minds with precepts, and 
have learned to rely on that broader and 
more vital method whereby the teacher him- 
self is the soul of the character-training, and 
uses every opportunity to mold the morals 
of the child. The true teacher is the central 
object in all moral instruction. Unless he is 
the incarnation of all his pupils should be, 
it will be in vain that he attempts to give 
formal instruction in morality. Every 
school is really a committee of investigation 
of the teacher, and every instructor who 
combines high character and teaching ability 
can not fail to be a powerful spiritual force 
in the school-room. The people must insist 
that only teachers of the most positive moral 
character shall stand before the children. 

In proportion as the level of moral power 
m the teacher can be raised, will character 
be shaped in the school-room. ‘The most 
formidable implement in the teacher’s hands 
for moral training is the discipline of the 
school. Men and children are largely 
molded by the moral tone, habit, and laws 
of the community. The organization and 
discipline of the school work a gradual re- 
form in multitudes of children, who are 
insensible to the direct personal appeal of 
the teacher. Yet a vast amount of quiet 
and effective advice and aid is now given by 
the teachers—all the more valuable because 
working in secret. The new methods of 
instruction, in which the teacher is the cen- 
tral power, offer great opportunities for 
moral instruction. Every lesson given in 
language, science, history, even in the most 
practical studies of the school, can be so 
combined with moral emphasis as to make 
all instruction tell on the character of the 
child. In this way the scholar is prepared 
for the use of books. It is an outrage on 
religious liberty and public morality to 
banish the Bible from the schools; but it is 
a great folly to confine its use to a mono- 
tonous, perfunctory reading. The Bible 


should lie on the teacher’s desk, like the 
dictionary, for wise and judicious use. 

Our reading-books can be used to great 
It is a great | 


effect for moral instruction. 
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mistake to fill our school-readers with such 
trivial and puerile matters as is often con- 
sidered necessary. The .present habit of 
directing the reading of school-children 
offers great opportunity to the teacher. 
There are lines of reading which, like 
mountain-paths, lead the youth upward to 
the loftiest outlook over the whole provi- 
dential field of human life. The ideal of 
the true instructor is the Great Teacher 
himself, who has reconstructed human civil- 
ization by appearing for eighteen centuriés 
as the sublime object-lesson of all the virtues 
demanded in a child of Almighty God. 
—N. E. Journal. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


FOR GRADUATES AT MILLERSVILLE AND FOR 
ADMISSION AT WEST POINT. 


TTHE last of the Normal School Examina- 
| tions by the State Board was held at 
Millersville, July 11th, 12th and 13th. 
Hereafter this school will close earlier in 
the summer ; arrangements will be made so 
that this can be done without shortening the 
course. The State Board of Examiners 
consisted of State Superintendent &. E. 
Higbee, Deputy State Supt. Henry Houck, 
Prof. B. S. Potter, late principal, of Ship- 
pensburg Normal School, and Superinten- 
dents B. F. Shaub and W. B. Bodenhorn. 
The following is a list of questions given 
to the class graduating in the Elementary 
course : 
ORTHOGRAPHY—SUPT. SHAUB. 
Embellish, separate, privilege, aristocracy, nutri- 
tious, beauteous, duteous, tension, syntactieal, bayo- 
net, irrefragable, pewter, parishioner, until, recipro- 
city, moneys, virtually, deferred, dulcimer, eligible, 
using, isinglass, Euroclydon, detrimental, hazardous, 
intelligent, allopathy, prothonotary, tremendous, 
solstitial, bonfire, sinecure, reprehensible, mysterious, 
knoll, nocturnal, knobby, italicize, isosceles, recom- 


mend, fac-simile, movable, trafficked, tremulous, 
tragedian, tragedienne, towpath, terrace, gamy, 


coalition. 
GRAMMAR—SUPT. SHAURB, 
Parse italicized words. 
Would it be worth the having or the giving— 
The 400n of endless breath ? 
Ah, for the weariness sas comes of living 
There is no cure du¢ death. 
Ours were indeed.a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied ; 
And few, methinks, would care to find the city, 
4 * . 
Where never any died. 
LATIN—SUPT. SHAUB, 
1. What is Declension ? 
2. How are the declensions distinguished from one 
another? Illustrate. 
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3. State general rules for declension of nouns. 

4. What are the principal parts of a Latin verb? 
Illustrate each Conjugation. 

5. Name the irregular verbs and .inflect one of 
them. 

6. Translate the following: Ad haec Ariovistus 
respondit: “ Jus esse belli, ut qui vicissegt, iis quos 
vicissent quemadmodum vellent, imperarent; item 
Populum Romanum victis non ad alterius praescrip- 
tum, sed ad suum arbitrium, imperare consuesse.”’ 

* 7. Who was Ariovistus ? 

8. Write the rule for case of its, Populum and 
quos. 

g. Parse imperarent and consuesse. 


LITERATURE—SUPT. SHAUR. 

The poem by Bret Harte, entitled ‘‘ Dickens in 
Camp,” was given to the class, with the following 
questions : 

1. What does the subject mean ? 

2. Paraphrase each stanza, beginning with the first, 
and proceeding in order given. 

3. Write three sentences of the poem that are to be 
understood literally, and three figuratively. 

. 


RHETORIC—SUPT. SHAUB. 

1. What is the difference between Rhetoric and 
Grammar ? 

2. What is Style? 

3. What is Purity of Diction ? 

4. State four ways in which Purity of Diction is 
violated. 

5. What is Simplicity of Diction ? 

6. State three ways in which Simplicity of Diction 
is violated. 

7. What is Figurative Expression ? 

8. Define six of the principal Figures of Speech, and 
give illustrations of each. 

g. Name and define four kinds of Poetry. 
(4 1. Define. 
10. Blank verse { 2. Advantages over Rhyme. 

3. Examples. 


ARITHMETIC—PROF. POTTER. 

1. Define composite number, concrete number, 
least common multiple, cancellation. 

2. Find G. C. D. of 392, 448 and 504 by two 
methods. 

3. In what particulars do compound numbers dif- 
fer from simple, and in what are they alike ? 

4. Explain how you would find the interest on a 
sum of money for 3 years, 5 months, and 5 days, at 
any rate per cent., by two methods. 

5. If I buy goods at 16c., how must I mark them 
in order that I may fall 11 1-9 per cent. from marked 
price, and still gain 25 per cent. 

6. I send my agent $5,000 to invest in coffee, com- 
mission 2% per cent. Coffee having advanced § per 
cent., I intrust him to sell and invest proceeds in 
Philadelphia 6’s at 10334, brokerage 4% per cent. 
How many shares and what surplus ? 

7. Develop rule for sum of series in arithmetical 
progression. 

Write the analysis of the following : 

8. When eggs are worth $2 per doz., how many 
will it take to buy 8 bus. potatoes worth $3 per bu.? 

g. One half the difference between two numbers is 
6, % of the first number equals 4 of the second; re- 
quired the numbers. 

10. If aman can dig 15 bu. potatoes a day, and 
can pick up 10 bu. a day, how many can he dig and 
pick up in one day ? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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GEOMETRY—PROF. POTTER. 
Define a plane, a re angle, a perpendicular, 
vented angles. 

2. Define a postulate, a corollary, a scholium, a 
demonstration. 

3. Define a trapezoid, a quadrilateral, a rhombus, 
a rectangle. 

4. Prove that two right-angled triangles are equal 
when the hypothenuse and an acute angle of the one 
are equal to the hypothenuse and an acute angle of 
the other. 

5. Write the propositions relating to the measure- 
ment of angles. 

6. If from any point in the base of an isosceles 
triangle, parallels to the equal sides be drawn, show 
that a parallelogram is formed whose perimeter is 
equal to the equal sides of the triangle. 

7. Show that the side of a circumscribed equilate- 
ral triangle is double the side of an inscribed equi- 
lateral triangle. 

8. B A Cis a triangle having the angle A double 
the angle 4. If A D bisect the angleand meet A C 
in D, show that # D is equal to 4 D. 

g. In any triangle the square on the side opposite 
an acute angle equals what ? Demonstrate. 

10. If 4: B::C:D,and B: D:: m:n, prove that 
A—m: A+-m:: C—n: C+-n. 


ALGEBRA—PROF, POTTER. 
1. Give the symbols of operation, and tell what 
each shows. 
2. Multiply a—2—ax@ by a2—x-4. 
result to its simplest form and explain. 
3. Factor x2a—4xe—45. Tell when 
trinomial may be factored. 
x+3 x—2 


Reduce the 
and how a 
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4. Given es Aaa = +2 to find x. 
Solve and give the reason for each step. 
2 x+I x—I 6 
5. Given — tae : and «—y +1 to 
I, y , 


find x and y. Name the three methods of elimina- 
tion, and tell which you use in your work. 
6. Given (x2—4x+ 5)2+-4x72—162——8 to find x. 
7. A square tract of land contained one-fourth as 
many acres as there were rods in the fence surround- 
ing it; required the length of the fence. State and 
explain the statement. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY—DR,. HIGBEE. 

1. Give a brief synopsis of the School Law of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Describe what you deem a first-class schoolhouse, 
with its grounds, furniture and apparatus. 

3. Give your views upon the subject of School 
Ethics. 


METHODS OF TEACHING—DR. HIGBEE. 


. Define the school-time of life, and the order of 

tmp tion adapted to its various periods. 

2. Give a proper course of instruction in Primary 
Grammar. 

3- What do you understand by the mental, vocal, 
and physical elements in reading ? 

MENTAL SCIENCE—DEPT. SUPT. HOUCK. 

1. Discuss Mental Science as related to the Art of 
Teaching. 

2. How may the Imagination be improved and 
strengthened ? 

3- Explain the different kinds of reasoning. 

4. May a weak mind possess a strong memory ? 
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GEOGRAPHY—SUPT. BODENHORN. 
1. Name and locate the climatic circles. What 
changes would be produced in their location, if the 
inclination of the earth’s axis were 30° instead of 


23%°? 


2. Describe the Gulf Stream, and state what causes 
produce it, and what effect it has. 

3. To what cause of causes may the existence of 
the Sahara Desert be attributed ? 

4. Locate Alexandria, Quito, Turin, Smyrna, 
Odessa, Kansas City, and Valparaiso. 

5. Name and locate eight cities of the United States, 
not capitals, and tell what any five of them are noted 
for. 

6. Name five rivers of Europe, and tell into what 
each flows. 

7. Describe two different water routes from New 
York to Bombay. 

CONSTITUTION OF U, S.—SUPT. BODENHORN. 

1. How is the President of the United States 
elected? Ifthe President and Vice President should 
resign or be removed from office, who would succeed 
to the Presidency ? 

2. What bills must originate inthe House? Why? 
In what ways may a bill become a law without the 
President’s signature ? 

3. How may members of the Legislative Depart 
ment be removed? Members of the Executive and 
Judicial Departmemts ? 

HISTORY—SUPT. BODENHORN. 

1. Name and describe the different forms of gov 
ernment during the Colonial period. 

2. Give a brief account of the battles of the Revo 
lution fought previous to the adoption of the Declara 
tion of Independence. 

3. Discuss three important events of Monroe’s ad 
ministration. 

4. Name five Union generals, and some important 
engagement in which each participated. 

5. What difficulties did Andrew Johnson have 
with Congress ? 

6. Give the biography of two noted Americans. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—DEPT. SUPT. HOUCK. 

1. Define mass, atom, molecule, annealing, crystal. 
ization. 

2. Distinguish between the physical and the chem 
ical properties of matter. 

3. Explain capillary attraction. 

4. Explain the Hydrometer. 

5. Give the laws of Refraction of Light. 

6. Explain the action of the eye, and name its 
parts. 

PHYSIOLOGY—DEP. SUPT. HOUCK. 
1. Define Physiology, Comparative Anatomy, Inor- 


ganic Bodies. 


2. Salivary glands and their office. 
3. Functions of the nervous system. 
4. Hearing apparatus. 


BOTANY—DEP. SUPT. HOUCK. 


1. Name and define the departments of botany. 

2. How are plants distinguished as to their term of 
life? Give examples. 

3. The plan of the flower. 

4. Explain the process of germination. 

5. The leaf. 

The class was also examined in Book-keeping and 
Vocal Music by Professor Lyte, and in Drawing by 
Professor Montgomery. 

The members of the scientific class were examined 
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| by Dr. Higbee and Prof. Potter, in Logic, Moral 


Philosophy, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, Higher 
Astronomy, Mechanics, and the other branches of the 
course. 

WEST POINT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

The following partial list of questions will 
give a definite idea of the character of the 
recent entrance examinations at the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point. One hun; 
dred and forty-seven appointees presented 
selves for examination, of whom one hun- 
dred and four passed, the remaining forty- 
three being rejected, or ‘‘found,’’ as they 
express it at the Academy. The examina- 
tion is written, and from two to three hours 
is given to each of the leading branches of 
study, but to pass, it is necessary to have 
an accurate and intelligent knowledge of the 
subject in hand. 

GRAMMAR. 


, . . 
1. What is a verb? tense? forms of present tense? 
2. What is a noun? case? when in apposition ? 
3. Principal parts of smite, set, let, find, win, blow, 


steal, freeze, stt, stay. 

4. Plural of loss, money, hero, duty, hoof, wife, ox, 
woman, pea, Miss B. 

5. Parse underscored words : 

‘“« When, in the course of human events, 7¢ decomes 
necessary for one people ¢o dissolve the political domds 
which have connected them with another, and Zo as- 
sume among the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God en/it/e them, a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind reguires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation.” 

6. Correct errors in the following : 

It could not have been her. 

The w ages of sin is death. 

Cotton as a crop is more valuable, but not so cer 
tain, as corn 

Bismarck is greater than any German statesman. 

This work is one of the best that has ever appeared. 

I am afraid of the man dying before the doctor 
arrives. 

Did you expect to have heard so poor a speech ? 

The ebb and flow of the tides were explained by 
Newton. 

What is the difference between an adjective and 
participle ? 

Distribute their presents between John and his 
brothers. 

Just think of me entering a saloon in this garb. 

He not only ought, but must, succeed. 

These flowers smell very sweetly and look beauti 
fully. 

The regiment had no less than 100 men fell in the 
engagement. 

The jury could not agree, so the judge allowed it 
to separate. 

You must have felt the needle to have passed into 
your flesh. 

I could not convince him but what I was wrong. 

The boy or his guardian were wrong. 

{ have done only that it was my duty to have 
done. 

Of all the other qualities of style clearness is the 
most important. 

This one is more preferable than the other. 
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SPELLING. 


A decoration day speech, written from dictation, 
after which the words: Annals, bigotry, sentinel, in- 
heritance, olfactory, precarious, codicil, disastrous, 
calamity, conducive, incompatibility, sinew, debauch, 
evidence, simultaneous, reptile, brethren, discordant, 
tallow, brutal, distillation, epicure, worship, embel- 
lish. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


. Latitude of boundaries of the zones ? 
. What is an isthmus ? 
. What is a promontory ? 
. What is an archipelago ? 
. What states and territories touch Utah, Illinois, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Wyoming ? 
6. Name states and territories touched by the Col- 
orado (Green fork), Tennessee and Arkansas. 
7. Name capes of North Carolina, Minnesota, Cal- 
fornia, Oregon, and locate them. 
8. Where is Honduras ? 
9. Bound it. 
10. Political divisions of North America. 
11. Political divisions of South America on Pacific. 
12. Where is Cape Guardafui ? 
13. What divisions of Mexico touch the United 
States ? 
14. Number of States ? 
15. Number of Territories? Name them. 
16. Four largest cities in the United States ? 
17. Locate them. 
18. Bound Switzerland, 
19. Capes of Spain, Austria, Germany ? 
20. Locate them. 
21. Queensland ? 
22. Locate Cairo, Madras, Calcutta, Canton, Na- 
gaska ? 
23. Straits of Messina? 
Islands ? 
24. Political divisions of the Mediterranean ? 


MApW ND 


Cyprus? Philippine 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. (641 £. 148. 11} d.)+-(2 £. 15s. 63d.) 

2. Smallest number, greater than 3, which di- 
vided by 54, 69, and 132, will in each case leave a 
remainder of 2,5; ? 

3. Oct. 12, 1881, A was 33 yrs. 6m. 16 d. old, and 
B was 42 yrs. 3m. 2d. old. At what date was B 
five times A’s age; and why did he not remain so ? 

4. A does seven-tenths of a job in 14 days, then 
calls on B, and they finish it in two days. How long 
would it take B to do it? 

5. 4.32 .00012? 

6. Explain the placing of the decimal. 

6. Thirty-five men in 24 days do a job of work; 
how long will it take two and one-seventh as many 
men to do 74 as much, working twice as fast, but 
only one-third as long per day ? 

8. Separate 7722 into 3 parts, which shall be to one 
another as to 24, ,% and 3. 

g. How many r5Sths in 1.03 ? 

ro. A wins 9 out of 15 when he plays with B, 16 
out of 25 when he plays withC. Band C play 118 
games. How many should each win? 


ee 


THE humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, 
and devout souls are everywhere of one re- 
ligion ; and when death has taken off the 
mask, they will know one another, though 
the diverse liveries they wear here make 
them strangers.— William Penn. 
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BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


AN attractive school-room is a benefit to 
both teacher and scholar. ‘The bare 
walls and “floor, and often the uncurtained 
windows, grow dull and monotonous to the 
weary little brains, always intent on variety 
and pleasure. It is easy tosupplement these 
with objects alike interesting to younger and 
older. Out of fifty scholars, ten at least 
could be found who would bring a plant in 
a pot to stand in the window. If onlya 
geranium, that hardy grower almost scorns 
attention and will bear almost any amount 
of cold. The two kinds of ivy, petunias 
sown in August in the garden, removed 
carefully to pots in October, will flower all 
winter, and the sweet herbs taken from the 
garden will be fragrant and beautiful for 
months, if they do not grow much in winter. 
If the teacher has no permanent home in the 
summer, she can surely interest some one 
pupil during the summer to get an old round 
pan and pierce a few holes in the bottom, 
fill with earth, and plant curled parsley in it. 
What delight for any boy or girl to watch 
over this during the heat of summer, prepara- 
tory to the winter spent in the school-room! 
Ah! but some will say, ‘‘ We would never 
be allowed to hang up suchathing. Our 
trustees do not like the walls marred by 
nails; we are constantly preaching about 
defaced woodwork, and what we preach we 
must practice.’” Very good. Let me sug- 
gest. Get astout piece of lath, three or four 
stout nails, a stout boy, a hammer, and a 
ladder. Let him nail the lath on the very 
top of the woodwork of your sunniest win- 
dow, and if the lath be twelve inches long 
your tin pan will hang from the end, free to 
droop its lovely green curly leaves over the 
sides, and astonish as well as delight you 
through all the cold weather. 

Some will say, Who is to water these plants, 
and what if a cold snap should come and 
destroy them all in one night? The water- 
ing would be gladly performed successively 
by different pupils, and might be madea re- 
ward for good conduct; and the extreme 
cold of winter generally has its sure forerun- 
ner in the daytime, and then, before leaving 
the school-room, cover up the more delicate 
plants with a newspaper or your dust-cloth, 
or perhaps remove them from the window 
nearer the stove or register. 

There are other means to be employed in 
decorating your school-rooms, such as pic- 
tures and appropriate school-room mottoes. 
A room with pictures in it, and a room 
without pictures, differ by nearly as much as 
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a room without windows. Nothing, we 
think, is more melancholy, particularly to a 
person who has to pass much time in his 
room, than blank walls and nothing on them ; 
for pictures are loop-holes of escape of the 
soul, leading it to other scenes and other 
spheres. . It is such an inexpressible relief to 
many persons engaged in writing, or even 
reading, on looking up, not to have the line 
of vision chopped square off by an odious 
white wall, but to find the soul escaping, as 
it were, through the frame of an exquisite 
picture, to other beautiful, and perhaps 
idyllic scenes, where the fancy for a moment 
may revel, refreshed and delighted. Is it 
winter in your world? Perhaps it is summer 
in the picture: what a charming momentary 
change and contrast ! 


oor: 
RIO JANEIRO TO THE PACIFIC.* 
BY M. A. HOBBS. 


LOWLY we sailed out of the splendid 

harbor of Rio. No words can describe 
the beauties of nature as seen on every side, 
the luxuriant gardens with their orange and 
coffee trees, bananas and palms, the high 
picturesque rocks, the bustling cattle drivers, 
on their little ponies, crowds of negroes with 
their gay hankerchiefs tied loosely about 
their necks, and laden with baskets of fruit 
for the market, all made up a scene of strange 
beauty and life; but with a steady breeze 
filling our sails we sailed on, and two hours 
later we left the bay behind us beautiful as 
a dream. 

A few days later, after encountering a dead 
calm, we heard the coming roar of a pam- 
pero, as they call the fierce storms that sweep 
the Pampas ; the barometer suddenly fell, and 
a very deluge of rain burst on us, lasting all 
night, and ‘the sea washing over our decks. 
But in less than a week we were drifting into 
the mouth of the La Platte, full of banks 
and dangerous shoals we were told, but I 
was too much taken up with the strange 
scenes that surrounded me to think of 
danger. The shore was lined with fantastic- 
looking creatures wearing scarlet caps stuck 
jauntily on their heads, their dark faces peer- 
ing at us, blood-red handkerchiefs around 
every neck, and ribbons of the same flaming 
color in their button holes. Some few wore 
shoes ; gentlemen, I learned, despised tanned 
leather, using only horse-hide boots. Nearly 


* A lesson in Geography to accompany and supple- 
ment the text-book in use by the class, 
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every man wore in his belt a savage-looking 
knife two feet in length. 

I could have stopped all the day looking 
at the very low, dark, brick houses, with their 
flat roofs, but my first care was to secure a 
guide and mule for my overland journey to 
Mendoza, thence across the Andes to Val- 
paraiso. Still I walked till dark far out of 
the town, looking at the strange fences of 
blooming cactus and aloes. A few,days 
later I saw still stranger material employed, 
sometimes for a hundred yards cattle skulls 
and horns being the only enclosure. A few 
miles beyond the city the next day we passed 
the terrible slaughtering pens. The stench 
arising from putrefying animal substance was 
dreadful, but neither our guide nor mules 
seemed to mind it. Pools of blood, great 
heaps of half-picked bones, on which the 
gorged vultures and buzzards stood, met us 
everywhere. For many miles the people 
literally eat meat with meat, and fatten their 
hogs and chickens on it. Well-broken 
horses sold for five dollars, mares brought 
half as‘much, but were never used for riding. 

The people seemed brutish and dirty; is it 
any wonder? But pressing onward we reached 
the vast pasture lands of the Lord ; saw scores 
of cattle running with their young, choosing 
only the choicest spots for feeding; while 
now and then a drove of wild horses swept 
by us, orbeyondus. We saw beautiful birds 
of immense size overhead, some a delicate 
rose red, others scarlet and black, while at 
twilight the air was full of flocks of ducks 
Once we gave chase to a flock 
ostriches, but they 
proved far too swift for us. Now and then 
we stopped at some hut, obtaineda few 
onions and red pepper, or a cup of miser- 
able mate tea. Housekeeping must have 
been easy; they all sucked their tea from 
thehot spout ofthe old dipper-like vessels 
they used. Chicken fighting was a favorite 
amusement, some huts containing a dozen 
tied to the bedsand tables. We pressed on, 
riding some days nearly eighty miles, and 
at last the snow-tipped summits of the Andes 
greeted our sight. I confess as I looked at 
their lofty heights a sense of my own nothing- 
ness filled me with a sort of shame that I, 
a puny mortal, had dared to think of cross- 
ing them. But guides and mules were soon 
obtained, and we started up the narrow 
thread-like road, leading along fathomless 
abysses where one false step would have 
beendeath. We made our tea at night from 
snow water, carrying up charcoal in our packs 
to kindle a fire. One morning we observed 
arising right ahead jets of steam, and coming 
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nearer we saw a sight wonderfully beautiful ; 
the boiling water condensing, the sun shone 
on it and formed rainbows of brilliant hues, 
while the melted snow had congealed and 
hung in great icicles from the rocks above. 
Often we sank to our waists in snow when 
dismounting to lead our mules. 

The weather was fine but intensely cold 
at night, and on the 18th of July, setting 
my teeth hard and urging on my weary 
beast, I stood at last with feelings impossible 
to describe on the backbone of the world ; 
beyond me lay the dark waters of the Pacific. 
The dream of my boyhood was realized. 
As I lay upon the rocks, tears of gladness 
were in my eyes. 

Reh SP Fe AL 


QUESTIONS. 


THE FINE ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 





KILL in asking questions is one of the 

most important qualifications of a teacher. 
The chief object of questions is not to de- 
termine whether the pupil has performed his 
allotted task. They are sometimes to be 
asked for that purpose. A higher object is, 
to lead the pupil to think—that is, to see 
truth for himself. 

Suppose you wish to have your pupil gain 
an accurate knowledge of a particular land- 
scape. What course would you pursue? If 
practicable, you would place him on an em- 
inence that would command a view of that 
landscape. You would point out the differ- 
ent objects which should receive his atten- 
tion. There are two methods of questioning 
him. You could ask him: Do you see the 
grove in the western part of the landscape, 
the stream issuing from it, and the village 
on its banks? Or you could ask him: What 
is there in the western part? You could di- 
rect his attention to the objects you desire 
him to see, and require him to tell you what 
he sees. Then, if he names and describes 
objects, you are sure that he has seen them. 
You may ask him if he sees them, and he 
may give an affirmative answer ; still you 
are not sure that he sees them. He may be 
looking at the wrong object. If yousimply 
indicate the direction in which the objects 
lie, and he names them and describes them, 
you are sure that he has seen them. 

Now, in teaching, you wish to make your- 
self sure that the pupil sees the truths you 
wish him to see. If you tell him a truth— 


make a formal statement to him, and ask 
him if he sees it, he may answer yes:_ still, 
you are not sure that he sees it. 
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mind’s eye in the direction in which the 
truth lies, and bid him tell you what he sees. 
If he names the truth you wish him to see, 
you are sure that he has seen it. To turn 
the mind’s eye the direction in which the 
truth lies, involves great skill in questioning. 

This method of questioning leads the pu- 
pil to see truth for himself—leads him to 
think, which is the great end of educational 
effort. 

This may be regarded as a slow process. 
It may compel the teacher to ask several 
questions before the pupil sees the truth. It 
may be much easier to state the truth to him. 
But in the one case you have led the pupil 
to discover truth for himself; in the other 
you have simply made him a recipient, if, 
indeed, you have done that. Let it be re- 
membered that the business of the teacher is 
not to tell the pupil what to believe, but to 
make him a seer of truth. He can learn to 
see by seeing, and in no other way. 

This process describes what is meant by 
the phrase ‘‘drawing out the mind’’—a 
process which is often contrasted with that 
of pouring into themind. Both expressions 
are figurative. We should.always ask our- 
selves what we mean by the figurative ex- 
pressions we use. 

‘Drawing out the mind’’ means leading 
it to see—to exercise its faculties. At the 
outset there is nothing in the mind to draw 
out ; that is, it is not created with any know- 
ledge. It is created with capacities for ac- 
quiring knowledge; to direct it in using 
those capacities is the work of the educator. 
In no way can this be done so effectually as 
by skillful questioning. 

Questions must be adapted to the pupil. 
It is a great error to suppose that there are 
certain questions relating to a lesson which 
are the best questions, and which are conse- 
quently to be put to the members of the class 
in order. ‘That is the best question which 
leads the pupil tosee most clearly the truth 
pointed out. A single direct question will 
lead one pupil to see it. The same question 
put to one of less capacity or less culture 
will call forth no answer, because it will not 
lead the pupil to see anything. Perhaps 
half a dozen successive questions, each lead- 
ing towards the point, may be necessary. 
For example: You ask your pupil a ques- 
tion, and he fails toanswer it. He does not 
see the truth you wish to point out. You 
know that he is acquainted with an analo- 
gous truth. You question him respecting 
that truth. You get intelligent answers. 
You then recur to the first question, and by 


Turn the | the aid of analogy, he sees the truth; he 
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gives a correct answer. The process by 
which you have led him to see that truth was 
far more useful to him than the truth. 

The skillful teacher thus becomes a differ- 
ent person to each one of tis pupils. He 
places himself in the condition of the pupil, 
and questions him accordingly. Hence his 
questions relating to the same subjects must 
vary with the capacity and condition of the 
pupil. 

The teacher should never put questions for 
the purpose of puzzling his pupils, or of 
showing his superiority. The best kind of 
superiority is that which enables one to aid 
his pupils in seeing truth and in performing 
mental processes which could not otherwise 
have been performed. The pupils admire 
most, not those who make a display of 
knowledge, but those who lead them to 
know. In noway cana teacher get a stronger 
ascendency over the mind of his pupil than 
by teaching that pupil to see the truth for 
himself, to rely upon himself. 

The teacher should avoid asking general, 
indefinite questions, and especially should 
he avoid asking questions to whichnone but 
word-answers can be given. He should re- 
member that the pupil is learning to see, and 
that the mind is so framed that it can see 
general truths only by means of particular 
truths. All questions should relate at first 
to particular truths. When the mind is fa- 
miliar with particular illustrations of a truth, 
it is prepared to understand it when stated 
in a general form, and not before. 

The teacher should avoid asking too easy 
questions. ‘This is sometimes done through 
indolence on the part of the teacher, and 
sometimes through a desire to please the pu- 
pil. But pupils become restless under such 
questionings. Their minds are not exer- 
cised, and they are conscious that they learn 
nothing from the recitation. There is a 
pleasure connected with the exercise of mind. 
The best way to make a recitation interest- 
ing, and the teacher popular, is to make i 
an hour of mental activity. 

Questions should be expressed in good 
English, and uttered in a natural tone, with 
due regard to the emphasis. Some teachers 
adopt a formal, monotonous manner. ‘They 
ask all their questions in the same manner. 
They fail to gain the attention of the class. 
The pupils regard it as a sort of mechanical 
exercise, towhich they must submit. Let that 


formal, monotonous manner be dropped and 
a question be asked in a natural tone, and 
they are all attention. 

Let teachers study the art of questioning. 
They will, of course, 


learn that different 
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studies require different modes of question- 
ing. Let them learn, from experience, 
what is the mode best adapted to quicken 
and improve the mind of the pupil. 

Pres't Alden. 


—_______<@- — 


AVERAGE OF INTELLIGENCE, 


M. H. BUCKINGHAM, LL.D. 


HE ‘‘ most valuable result of the Ameri- 

can common school’”’ is, in my judg- 
ment, the prevalence among our people of 
an average intelligence which qualifies them 
for the discharge of their political duties, for 
the management of their religious institu- 
tions, and for the prosecution of the com- 
mon industries of life. 

If the mass of our people throughout the 
country who owe to the common school all 
the formal education they have received, 
were to be subjected to an examination in 
the elementary branches only, doubtless the 
result would be abundant bad spelling, great 
ignorance of school geography, very great 
weakness in « Memgen and utter oblivion of 
dates; but if an important practical question 
comes before them, they have intelligence 
enough to comprehend the arguments for and 
against, to detect the error in a specious 
sophistry, and to come to conclusions in the 
main just. And is not this the test of in- 
telligence? And is not this intelligence 
largely due to the common school, which 
puts all the people in possession of that pri- 
mary and instrumental knowledge by the use 
of which other knowledge can be acquired 
when it is needed ? 

Of course all real improvements of the 
common school tend to raise this grade of 
average intelligence, and for this very reason 
are greatly to be desired. But with all its 
imperfections, the common-school system 
has given us a reading, thinking, reasoning 
people, competent to judge of the common 
affairs of life, if not always with the highest 
wisdom, yet with agood sense which it would 
be hard to find p: rralle led elsewhere. Abol- 
ish this system, and we should by the same 
act debase the suffrage, lower the standard 
of religion, and degrade every industry in 
the land. 

: Ss as 


METHOD goes far to prevent trouble in 
business ; for it makes the task easy, hin- 
ders confusion, saves abundance of time, 
and instructs those that have business de- 
pending what to do, and what to hope.— 
William Penn. 
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HIS WORK ENDED. 





\ HEN he had been about two years in 

this country he was obliged to return 
to England, where his personal affairsand his 
estate required his presence and immediate 
attention. He had always generously con- 
tributed from his large means, to the relief of 
his friends in distress and under oppression. 
He had expended liberally in forwarding the 
settlement of the Province, and had readily 
declined the voluntary offer of the colonists 
to furnish him with a revenue from imposts 
—and from the quit-rents little or nothing 
had been received. His generosity exceeded 
his income, great as that was. In addition 
to embarrassments of this kind, he had a 
controversy with Lord Baltimore about their 
boundaries, which was then under the con- 
sideration of the Privy Council. 

Having arrived in England and rejoined 
his family, he, a few days after, repaired to 
Court, and was kindly received, not only by 


the King and the Duke of York, but by the | 
| sition to Popery and arbitrary power. He 


Ministers. But he soon found his position 
embarrassing. He had been attached to the 
Whigs, who were now under the odium ot 
the court. The Friends had been persecuted 
with increased vigor, and many were in 
prison and otherwise suffering the penalties 
of the laws. Whilst the condition of his 
dispute with Lord Baltimore made it neces- 
sary for him to be near the Court, the situ- 
ation of his friends determined him to exert 
himself to their relief. He found the King 
much exasperated and sternly resolved 
against the non-conformists in religion ; 
though his brother, the Duke of York, was 
more disposed to be tolerant. William 
Penn began cautiously by using his good 
offices in particular cases: and by engaging 
the friendly aid of the Duke, he succeeded 
in most of his efforts for the relief of the 
oppressed who were in bonds. 

He had recently removed to Kensington. 
His influence was then known to be great, and 
his house was frequently crowded by persons 
soliciting favors from the Court: As many as 
two hundred were said to have visited him in 
one day. Inthe midstof these cares, he and 
the nation were startled with the intelligence 
that the King was mortally stricken. ‘* He 


was well at night, on the first of February’’ 
(wrote William Penn to Thomas Lloyd), 
‘* but about 8 o’clock next morning, as he 
sat down to shave, his head twitched both 
ways or sides, he gave a shriek, and fell as 
dead, and so remained for some honrs ; they 
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opportunely blooded and cupped him, and 
plied his head with red-hot frying pans. He 
survived some days, but mostly in great tor- 
tures, appearing very penitent, and praying 
for pardon and to be delivered out of the 
world.”’ 

The Duke of York, who succeeded as 
James II., was an avowed Catholic; but he 
professed to be in favor of universal tolera- 
tion, and with apparent sincerity ; and, in- 
deed, through the influence of William Penn, 
for whom, on his own account, as well as on 
account of his late father, he entertained a 
warm regard, he relieved many who were 
suffering for conscience’ sake. ‘The Friends 
sent in a brief address to the new King, ac- 
companied by a statement that more than 
fourteen hundred of their Society, male and 
female, continued in imprisonment in Eng- 
land and Wales, for no other cause than for 
worshiping according to their sense of duty, 
and refusing to swear. 

Among those whom Wm. Penn endeavored 
effectually to serve, was his old friend and 
fellow-student, John Locke, the philosopher, 
an exile in Holland on account of his oppo- 


was authorized by the King to inform Locke 
that he should be pardoned ; but the latter, 
expressing his grateful sense of his friend’s 
kindness, declined the proffered pardon, for 
which he said he had no occasion, as he had 
not been guilty of any crime. In the mean- 
time Wm. Penn was diligent in his efforts to 
bring his controversy with Lord Baltimore 
to a close; and at length, on the 25th of 
October, 1685, he wrote to James Harrison : 
‘¢ After a full hearing before the lords of the 
committee of trade and plantations, with 
Lord Baltimore, he was cast, and the lands 
in dispute adjudged to be none of his right, 
and not within his patent.’’ 

The condition of the public mind, in rela- 
tion to religious dissent, was such as to en- 
gage the continued efforts of Wm. Penn in 
behalf of the cause of a free toleration of 
religious faith ; and he prepared a treatise, 
entitled, ‘‘ A Persuasive to Moderation,’’ for 
the purpose of allaying the prevailing excite- 
ment. ‘* Moderation, the subject of this 
discourse,’’ he says, ‘‘is, in plainer Eng- 
lish, liberty of conscience to church dissent- 
ers—a cause I have, with all humility, under- 
taken to plead against the prejudices of the 
times.’’ ‘‘ By conscience, I understand the 
apprehension and persuasion a man has of 
his duty to God; by liberty of conscience, 
I mean a free and open profession and exer- 
cise of that duty, especially in worship.” 

Soon after the publication of this appeal, 
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King James II. issued his proclamation for 
a general pardon to all who were in prison 
on account of conscientious dissent. Among 
the thousands of worthy persons who were 
in consequence thereof ‘discharged from the 
jails of England, there were more than thir- 
teen hundred Friends, some of whom had 
been separated for twelve or fifteen years 
from their families and homes. This meas- 
ure was generally and justly attributed tothe 
efforts of Wm. Penn, and his influence with 
the government. But the penal lawsagainst 
dissenters were still in forc e, and during the 
year in which this proclamation was issued, 
many under those laws were prosecuted and 
despoiled of their goods by greedy informers. 
The King, therefore, when apprised of these 
proceedings, directed that judges and magis- 
trates should discountenance the informers, 
and put a stop to their legalized plunder. 
William Penn’s presence was greatly de- 
sired now, as indeed at all times, Penn- 
sylvania ; and most happy would it have been 
if he, having obtained a decision in his favor 
of the disputed boundary, and succeeded 
restoring his friends in England to liberty, 
and relieving all dissenters from the power 
of religious persecution, had complied with 
the wishes of his people, and returned to his 
Province. He would have preserved them 
from many troubles which they encountered 
in after years by reason of his absence, and 
he would have avoided the misfortunes 
and misery to which he was subjected on 
account of his personal attachment to the 
unfortunate James II., and his supposed con 
nection with his administration of the gov 
ernment. In answer to the solicitations for 
his speedy return to America, he wrote to a 
friend as follows: ‘‘For my coming over, 
cheer up the people ; I press what I can, but 
the great undertakings that crowd me, and 
to raise money to get away, hinder me yet; 
but my heart is with you, and my soul and 
love are after you.”’ ‘There can be no 
question that the cause of his detention 
was chiefly in these ‘‘ great undertakings.”’ 
The exigency of the times, in reference to 
the interests of religion and civil and reli- 
gious liberty, to which he had devoted him- 
self, seemed to fix him at his post, within 
reach of the Court. To a correspondent in 
America, he writes: ‘‘The King has dis- 
charged all Friends by a general pardon, and 
is courteous to me, though as to the Church 
of England, things seem pinching. Several 
Roman Catholics get much into places in the 
army, navy, and court.’’ He again visited 
Holland and Germany ; and the King gave 


him acommission to consult the Prince of 


Orange, who had married his daughter, the 
heir presumptive to the Crown of England, 
in order to obtain his concurrence in a gen- 
eral toleration of religious faith and worship, 
and the removal of tests. This great under- 
taking, which proceeded in all probability 
from his own suggestion, was but partially 
successful. He had several interviews with 
the Prince, who expressed himself in favor 
of toleration, but was opposed to the re- 
moval of fests, which excluded the dissent- 
ers from Parliament. Here, too, unfortun- 
ately, Wm. Penn was a century in advance 
of his age 


on 
1 


From the Hague he went to Amsterdam, 
and thence into Germany, meeting and giv- 
ing comfort to many English and Scottish 
exiles in those countries ; and after his return 
he visited the northern parts of England. 
Added to the causes of his continued deten- 
tion from a return to his Province, he was 
informed t Lord Baltimore had not com- 
plied with the order in coun¢e il. ‘*T cannot 
come,’’ said he, ‘¢ this fall, for to leave that 
unfinished I came for, and so return, by his 
when wife and family are there, 
will not be advisable. Wherefore, I think 
to see an end of that beforeI go.’’ Besides, 
he complained that he had no returns from 
the Province; that his quit-rents remained 
unpaid ; and that he was more than five 
thousand pounds out of pocket, having ex- 
pended that sum over and above anything 
received by him for lands therein. 

But King James II. was not the sovereign 
the times required. He was surrounded by 
Romanist counsellors, and even his 
best measures were misinterpreted. Disaf- 
fection to his government spread widely over 
England. All who were friendly to him 
passed under the cloud of general discon- 
tent, and the most invidious and ridic ulous 
slanders were made current in relation to 
Wm. Penn. It was said he was a P es a 
Jesuit in Sage) that he had officiated 1 

g an ‘1, and that he had been or- 
dained a priest at Rome, and wasstill one— 
and | al bs en sien ated for the priesthood at 
St. ¢ head? So great were the industry and 
malice with Which these reports were circu- 
lated, that many persons of rank and intel- 
ligence were induced to give them credit, 
and were led to believe that he actually in- 
fluenced the King in some of his most ob- 
noxious measures. 

He felt that he was called upon to defend 
himself from those charges ; which he did in 
letter written in 1688. This 


obstinac y; 


active 


the K n y? 


an admirable 


letter is a perfect refutation of the now over- 
stale calumnies which Macaulay, the essay- 
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ist, in his recent history of England, has 
raked out from the rubbish of two centuries, 
with the malevolent, but vain intent, of giv- 
ing new vitality to their extinct virulence and 
venom. Inrelation to the particular charges 
before mentioned, he said: 

It is fit that I contradict them as particularly 
as they accuse me. | say, then, solemnly, I am 
so far from being bred at St. Omer’s, and re- 
ceiving orders at Rome, that / never was at 
etther place ; nor do 1 know anybody there; nor 
had I ever any correspondence with any body in 
those places. And as for my officiating in the 
King’s chapel, or any other, it is so ridiculous, 
as well as untrue, that besides that nobody can 
do it but a priest, and that I have been mrrried 
to a woman of some condition above sixteen 
years, which no priest can be by any dispensa- 
tion whatever, I have not so much as looked 
into the chapel of the Roman religion, and con- 
sequently not the King’s, though a common cu- 
riosity warrants it daily to people of all persua- 
sions. 

And once for all, I do say, that Iam a Protes- 
tant Dissenter, and to that degree such, that I 
challenge the most celebrated Protestant of the 
English church or any other, on that head, be he 
layman or clergyman, in public or private. For 
I would have such people know, it is not impos- 
sible for a true Protestant Dissenter to be duti- 
ful, thankful, and serviceableto the King, though 
he be of the Roman Catholiccommunion. We 
hold not our property or protection from him by 
our persuasion, and therefore his persuasion 
should not be the measure of our allegiance. 

Very soon after this the disaffection to- 
wards the King culminated; resulting in his 
abdication of the throne in favor of his 
daughter Mary, wife of William, Prince of 
Orange: an event which materially affected 
the affairs and fortune of William Penn. His 
enemies were numerous and active; mali- 
cious and unprincipled, of course, for their 
opposition had no other basis than envy ; 
his whole life had been spent in doing good 
to others—he had sought neither place nor 
preferment for himself, nor emolument or 
remuneration for his time and services, but 
had freely expended his own fortune and 
means without any hope of return. Embar- 
rassment and wrongs succeeded, his govern- 
ment was taken from him, and he wasaccused 
of treason. For a time he deemed it pru- 
dent to retire from public view. At length 
he solicited a hearing, which was granted. 
He was vindicated and cleared from all cen- 
sure before the King in Council; but al- 
though the King was willing to discharge 
him, yet at the instance of some of the Coun- 
cil, he was ordered to give bail for his 
appearance at the ensuing Trinity Term in 
the King’s Bench. He was present at the 


time appointed, but no one appearing against 
him, he was discharged by the Court. 


He 
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| then commenced preparations for his voyage 
to America, but was again arrested and 
lodged in prison, to await his trial. He was 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, 
Westminster, and was once more discharged 
| for want of evidence or an accuser. 

Before the vessels in which he intended 
to embark were ready to sail, he learned 
that further proceedings had been instituted 
against him; he therefore concluded to 
defer his purpose of returning to Pennsyl- 
vania, and allowed them to depart without 
him. Vexations and were 
repeated, and he was baffled and delayed by 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs until the 
year 1699, when, on the roth of December, 
he arrived after a tedious voyage of three 
months, with his family at Chester. He 
had been absent for fifteen years; and his 
return was a matter of exultation to the in- 
habitants, for they understood that he had 
now come to make Pennsylvania his perma- 
nent home. 

That was undoubtedly his intention ; but 
he had not been two years resident in his 
Province before he was apprised of designs 
against his rights and interests, which made 
his immediate presence in England indis- 
pensable. He was informed that a bill was 
before the House of Lords for annexing the 
several proprietary governments to the 
Crown; that it had been twice read, and it 
would probably pass at the next session, if 
not before, unless he should appear in per- 
son, and answer the charges brought against 
his government by evil-minded persons. 
His friends in England strongly urged his 
coming with the least possible delay: the 
welfare of the province, as well as his own 
interest, seemed to require it ; and he there- 
fore reluctantly determined to leave his 
adopted country, once more to resume his 
post near the English Court. But so resolved 
was he that his absence should be temporary, 
and only for a short period, that he endeav- 
ored to prevail upon his wife to remain. 
This, however, she would not consent to do. 
Having completed his preparations, he 
therefore embarked with his family in Octo- 
ber, 1701, and arrived in England about the 
beginning of the year 1702. 

King William III. died in the spring of 
this year; a sincere friend of toleration, 
among whose last acts was his signature to 
the law allowing the affirmation of Friends, 
instead of an oath. Queen Anne succeeded 
him, and publicly declared her intention to 
maintain the Act of Toleration in favor of 
the Dissenters. William Penn, heading a 
deputation of Friends, presented an address 
expressive of their acknowledgments. The 
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Queen received them very graciously, and 
after the address had been read, she replied : 
‘¢Mr. Penn, I am so well pleased that what I 
have said is to your satisfaction, that you and 
your friends may be assured of my protection.’ 

It does not appear that he had much 
trouble with the proceeding in the House 
of Lords, in relation to the proprietary gov- 
ernments ; which was defeated soon after 
his arrival, though the measure was not 
abandoned. ‘Those who had urged it, said 
that they would next introduce it into the 
House of Commons; so that continued vigi- 
lance on his part was still required to avert 
the design, which seemed indeed to be 
favored by some of the statesmen of England, 
who believed that it would conduce to the 
safety of the Colonies, as well as the pros- 
perity of the kingdom. 

From this period to the close of his life, 
he remained in England, employing his 
tongue and his pen in the cause of religious 
liberty, which he had so early espoused, and 
maintaining an active correspondence with 
his representatives and agents in his provin- 
cial government, the affairs of which de- 
manded his constant and watchful care. 
Towards the close of his long life, his mem- 
ory declined, but his cheerful and benevo- 
lent disposition and the amenity of his con- 
versation was apparent to the last. 

It was in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, on the 3oth of July, A. D. 1718, that 
this great and good man departed to his rest, 
without pain or regret—regretted by all. 

Among the expressions of sorrow for this 
event, was the affecting address of condolence 
of the Indians of Pennsylvania to the widow, 
with the accompanying present of furs and 
skins, to form, as they said, a garment for 
traveling through @ thorny wilderness, rep- 
resenting by this symbol the difficulties in 
her path, and their wish that she might pass 
through them in safety. 

Such was William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania ; a Christian wearing the broad 
mantle of universal charity, a sincere lover 
of his race, an advocate and defender of the 
largest liberty consistent with the order and 
happiness of society. He was a true, con- 
stant, and never-failing friend, an excellent 
son, a most tender husband, the best of 
fathers, a loyal subject, a profound legislator, 
a wise, just and generous ruler of his people. 

In the whole range of biography, we may 
seek in vain for a gentler spirit, combined 
with unswerving loyalty to principle; for a 
greater measure of human kindness united to 
matchless wisdom and a determined will to 
do justice, though the heavens fall; for a 
more genial temper blended with firm re- 
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solve, and a courage unmoved by the frowns 
of power or the fury of wicked men. 

The finest intellects have done homage to 
his virtues and character. Dr. Marsillac, 
before the National Assembly of France in 
1791, said: ‘‘After so many acts of violence 
and oppression, so many robberies and mur- 
ders, committed by the Europeans in the 
New World, the heart finds some consolation 
in pausing over the part which William 
Penn acted there. Like an angel from 
heaven, he. presented the olive branch to 
those afflicted people, and by acts of god- 
like justice laid the foundation of extensive 
liberty and happiness. He was, perhaps, 
the first that ever built one of the fairest 
empires of the world on the sole basis of 
general good ; and by assuring universal tol- 
eration and community of rights, offered a 
happy asylum to persecuted innocence 
throughout the earth. Despising, on the 
one hand, all the pomps of the falsely great, 
and filling up life, on the other, with the 
most beneficent labors, he came to the grave 
in a good old age, eulogized by the greatest 
philosophers, honored above the proudest 
kings, and to this day revered by the In- 
dians, as a benevolent spirit sent down from 
heaven to establish the reign of peace and 
happiness below.”’ 

President Montesquieu said of him: ‘‘A 
very honest legislator has formed a people 
to whom probity seems as natural as bravery 
to the Spartans. William Penn is a real 
Lycurgus; and though the former made 
peace his principal aim, as the latter did 
war, yet they resemble one another, in the 
ascendant they gained over freemen, in the 
prejudices they overcame, and in the pas- 
sions they subdued.”’ 

The celebrated Edmund Burke said: ‘It is 
pleasing to do honor to those great men, 
whose virtues and generosities have contrib- 
uted to the peopling of the earth and to the 
freedom and happiness of mankind. Wil- 
liam Penn, as a legislator, deserves great 
honor among all men. He created a Com- 
monwealth which from a few hundreds of 
indigent refugees, has in seventy years grown 
to a numerous and flourishing people. _ But 
what crowned all, was the noble charter of 
privileges, by which he made them more 
free, perhaps, than any other people on 
earth, and which, by securing both civil and 
religious liberty, caused the eyes of the op- 
pressed, from all parts of the world, to look 
to his country for relief. This one act of 
godlike wisdom and goodness has settled 
Penn’s country in a more strong and perma- 
nent manner than the wisest regulations 
could have done on any other plan.’’ 
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THE GREAT TRIAL. 


WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 





HE happiness of the Penn family was 

soon disturbed by new persecutions of 
the sect with which William had connected 
himself. The great question agitating the 
country at this time (1670) was that of 
Liberty of Conscience—with its consequence, 
Free Worship. The Church of England was 
alarmed. ‘The Duke of York, the presump- 
tive heir to the throne, was an avowed Cath- 
olic. The King himself was suspected of a 
leaning towards the ritual followed by his 
wife. Some of the courtiers had recently 
apostatized ; and many others were suspected 
of only waiting a more favorable moment to 
declare themselves to be converts to the creed 
which alone found active sympathy at White- 
hall. But, if Popery threatened from above, 
Puritanism was no less formidable below. 
The country was known to swarm with the 
disbanded soldiers of Cromwell—men as 
hostile to the Establishment as to the mon- 
archy. Sects were daily multiplying in num- 
ber. And now, in the midst of all these 
causes of dismay, the power with which 
Parliament had armed the Church in its own 
defence, six years before, was about to 
expire. 

This power was given (May 16th, 1664), 
by the Conventicle Act—granted as an ex- 
periment for three years, and afterwards 
renewed for a second term—which act de- 
clared it seditious and unlawful for more than 
five persons, exclusive of the family, to meet 
together for religious worship according to 
any other than the national ritual; and every 
person above the age of sixteen attending 
meetings of the character described was 
liable, for the first offence, to be fined five 
pounds or imprisoned during three months ; 
for the second offence, to be fined ten 
pounds or imprisoned six months; for the 
third offence, to be fined a hundred pounds 
or transported beyond the seas for seven 
years; and for every additional offence, an 
additional hundred pounds fine was inflicted. 

This monstrous enactment had fallen with 
the heaviest weight on Quakers. Other de- 
nominations of Dissenters, finding their ex- 
cuses in the spirit which prevailed against 
their doctrines, evaded these penalties either 
by a pretended conformity or by secret 
adherence to their own rules. The followers 


of George Fox alone braved the law openly ° 


—continuing to worship in public as before, 
and submitting to the fines, degradations, 
and imprisonments which the law awarded ; 





resolved to tire out persecution by the 
patient spirit in which they endured affliction 
for conscience’ sake. 

And now this bill was about to expire by 
efflux of time. Ought it to be renewed— 
and, if so, in what shape? ‘These were the 
questions of the day. The Duke of York, 
anxious for the toleration of his own sect, 
wished to see the bill sink into oblivion. 
The ministry, desirous, as they pretended, 
of checking the growth of Popery and Socin- 
ianism, seemed willing to include all Dissen- 
ters within the pale of the law. Wilkins, 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and Bruton were con- 
sulted on the part of the Church; Baxter, 
Bates, and Manton on the part of the Non- 
conformists. But the Church itself would 
not agree to the proposal of the ministry. 
Men of extreme opinions, like Parker and 
Patrick, vehemently opposed every measure 
which savored concession; while others of 
more moderate views, like Owen and Andrew 
Marvel, contended for a union of all shades 
of Anglican theology against the common 
enemy entrenched in Whitehall. 

The Conventicle Act was renewed in 
April, 1670. Far-seeing men, of moderate 
conservative views, began to look forward 
with despair. William Penn soon became a 
victim of this enactment. The Quakers, as 
usual, taking no notice of the attempt of 
Parliament to interfere with their modes of 
worship, went on the 14th of August to their 
meeting-house in ,Gracechurch street. They 
found it closed—and the doors guarded by 
a company of soldiers. Unable to enter the 
building, the members loitered about until 
there was a considerable crowd, when 
William Penn took off his hat and began to 
address them. Seeing this movement, the 
constables came forward and arrested him, 
together with Captain William Mead, an 
old soldier of the Commonwealth and now 
a draper in the City. Penn demanded to 
be shown their authority for this act, and the 
officers at once produced a warrant prepared 
beforehand, and signed by the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Samuel Starling. The whole of the little 
drama had been previously arranged by the 
civic powers; and Penn and Mead were 
instantly taken from the place of meeting to 
undergo exatnination. 

Knowing that Admiral Penn was on his 
death-bed, the petty officers of the city gave 
a loose rein to their native insolence. When 
the prisoner refused to doff his hat, the Lord 
Mayor threatened to carry him to Bridewell 
and have him well whipped—‘ though he was 
the son of a Commonwealth admiral!’’ On 
being reminded that the law was against such 
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a course of proceeding, he ordered them to 
be sent to the Black Dog, a wretched spong- 
ing-house in Newgate Market, to await their 
trial at the Old Bailey. From this place of 
durance he wrote to his father in the most 
affectionate terms; and, while glorying in 
his sufferings for a great principle, expressed 
his deep regret at being dragged away from 
home at such a time. 

On the 1st of September, 1670, the two 
prisoners were placed in the dock to answer 
the charges brought against them. Every 
thing considered, the character of the men, 
the interests at issue, the course of the pro- 
ceedings, and the final results—this is per- 
haps the most important trial that ever took 
place in England. Penn stood before his 
judges in this celebrated scene, not so much 
as a Quaker pleading for the rights of con- 
science—as the Englishman contending for 
the ancient and imprescriptible liberties of 
his race. The special law on which he was 
arraigned, he knew very well that he had 
violated and intended again and again to 
violate. His religious friends took the same 
view of the case: they acknowledged the 
Conventicle Act to be in force according to 
the mere forms of jurisprudence; but they 
contended that it was in direct contradiction 
to the divine laws, and therefore not binding. 

Better versed in his country’s history, Penn 
disputed its legality. He held it to be in 
equal hostility to the Bible and the Great 
Charter. This therefore was the point to be 
brought to an issue. Does an edict possess 
the virtue and force of law, even when passed 
by Crown and Parliament, which abolishes 
any one of the fundamental rights secured to 
the nation by the ancient constitution? A 
most important point in itself; and dear to 
England were the interests which hung on 
the result. Penn foresaw how the constitu- 
tional question would arise; and that the 
trial might be rendered a means of helping 
to secure the civil liberties of the nation— 
now seriously menaced by a treacherous and 
despotic court, supported by a bench equally 
corrupt and servile—even if, as he expected, 
it should fail in establishing the claims of 
conscience. 

Thus he reasoned with himself: If, as on 
ordinary occasions we should feel bound to 
do, we now plead guilty, by our punishment 
this wicked act will acquire an additional 
force: but if we deny our guilt, as we may 
with good conscience, and throw the burden 
of proof on the court, we shall show to all 
the world the evil animus of our persecutors ; 
and we shall also be able to raise the ques- 
tion, whether this law be in harmony with 
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|. the Great Charter. If the court cannot 
| show that it is—will a jury of Englishmen, 
| fairly appealed to, convict? Should a pre- 
cedent be set of juries refusing to copvict 
under a bad law, the arm of tyranny would 
be at once paralyzed.* Yes: they would 
adopt the course suggested by this train of 
thought. ‘They would take their stand on 
the old rights—make their appeal to the old 
charters of the nation. 

The justices who occupied the bench were 
ten in number: Sir Samuel Starling, Lord 
Mayor; Alderman Sir Thomas Bludworth, 
Alderman Sir William Peak, Alderman Sir 
Richard Ford, Sir John Robinson, Lieuten- 
ant of the Tower, and Alderman Sir John 
Sheldon ; Sir John Howel, the Recorder; 
and the sheriffs, Richard Brown, Sir John 
Smith, and Sir Samuel Edwards. ‘The clerk 
of the Court ordered the crier to call over 
the jury as follows—and no twelve citizens 
of London have better deserved to have their 
names held in admiring remembrance: 
Thomas Veere, Edward Bushel, John Ham- 
mond, Charles Milson, Gregory Walklet, 
John Brightman, William Plumstead, Henry 
Henley, James Damask, Henry Michel, 
| William Lever, and John Baily. ‘These good 
| men and true answered to their names, and 
| were sworn to try the prisoners at the bar, 





| and finding according to the evidence 
adduced. ‘The indictment was then read 
aloud: 


That William Penn, gentleman, and Wil- 
liam Mead, late of London, linen draper, with 
divers other persons, to the jury unknown, to 
the number of three hundred, the 15th day of 
August, in the twenty-second year of the King, 
about eleven of the clock in the forenoon of 
the same day, with force and arms, &c., in the 
parish of St. Bennet Gracechurch, in the Bridge 
Ward, London, in the street called Grace- 
church Street, unlawfully and tumultously did 
assemble and congregate themselves together, 
to the disturbance of the peace of the said lord 
the King: And the aforesaid William Penn 
and William Mead, together with other persons, 
to the jury aforesaid unknown, then and there 
assembled and congregated together ; the afore- 
said William Penn, by agreement between him 
and William Mead, before made, and by abet- 
ment of the aforesaid William Mead, then and 
there in the open street, did take upon himself 





*Penn was a staunch asserter of the right—then 
contested, now admitted—of the juror to judge of 
both law and fact. The fundamental rights which 
Penn held to be peculiar to Englishmen, were the 
four following: (1) Security of property; (2) Lib- 
erty of person; (3) The right of assisting to make 
every law by which that security of property, or that 
liberty of person, may be affected; (4) A real share, 
by means of the jury, in the actual administration of 
the civil law. 
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to preach and speak, and then and there did- 


ee and speak unto the aforesaid William 
ead, and other persons there in the street 
aforesaid, being assembled and congregated 
together, by reason whereof a great concourse 
and tumult of people in the street aforesaid, 
then and there, a long time did remain and 
continue, in contempt of the said lord the King, 
and his law; to the great disturbance of his 
peace, to the great terror and disturbance of 
many of his liege people and subjects, to the 
ill example of all others-in the like case of- 
fenders, and against the peace of the said lord 
the King, his crown, and dignity. 


This was the form and matter of this cele- 
brated indictment: the one was worthy of 
the other. As a question of law the only 
verdict that could be given, with common 
decency, must have been an acquittal. In 
order to be safe, the fanatical lord mayor 
had overshot his mark. Let the terms of the 
charge engage a moment’s attention. To 
begin, the date is wrong: the meeting took 
place on the 14th, not on the 15th. It as- 
serted that the persons met together were in 
arms: of this no proofs were offered. It 
affirmed that Penn and Mead had agreed 
beforehand: no evidence in support was 
given. It charged Mead with abetting 
Penn: the witnesses could prove only that 
Mead wished to get near Penn, but was 
unable. ‘There were other contradictions, 
absurdities, and assertions, for which no proofs 
could be adduced ; but these are enough to 
show the character of the persecution. 


The Clerk of the Court then said aloud— 
“What say you, William Penn and William 
Mead, are you guilty as you stand indicted, in 
manner and form as aforesaid, or not guilty ?”’ 

Penn : It is quite impossible that we should 
be able to remember the indictment verbatim, 
and therefore we desire a copy of it, as is cus- 
tomary on the like occasions. 

The Recorder ; You must first plead to the 
indictment before you can have a copy of it. 

Penn: | am unacquainted with the formality 
of the law, and therefore before I shall answer, 
I request two things of the court:—first, that 
no advantage be taken against me, nor I be 
deprived of any benefit which I might otherwise 
have received: secondly, that you will promise 
me a fair hearing, and liberty of making my 
defense. 

Court: No advantage shall be taken against 
you: you shall have liberty, you shall be heard. 

Penn: Then I plead—Not guilty, in matter 
and form. 

The same questions being put to Mead, and 
the same answers returned, full liberty of de- 
fence was given, and he pleaded—Not guilty. 
The court then adjourned until three o'clock. 

On resuming its functions, the court com- 
manded the prisoners to be brought forward ; 
they were placed at the bar, but to add insult 





common felony were tried and disposed of. 
Having sat five hours, the court rose and ad- 
journed for two days. Meantime the Quakers 
were sent back to their filthy dungeons in 
Newgate. These pitiful tricks are all worthy of 
remark. 

On the third of September, the court sat 
again. The prisoners would have come in 
with their hats on, but were prevented by the 
officers stationed at the door. As this was 
being done, the lord mayor—a character com- 
mon enough in all unquiet times, a man who, 
always siding with the strongest party, had 
been a violent persecutor of the Cavaliers un- 
der Cromwell, and was now anxious to show 
his zeal for the cause of the restored powers in 
Church and State—shouted from the bench— 
“Sirrah! who bid you put off their hats? Put 
them on again.”” Whereupon the officer did 
as he was told—the prisoners offering no resist- 
ance to the wish of his lordship. When they 
were placed at the bar thus covered, the dia- 
logue begun : 

The Recorder ; Do you know where you are? 

enn: Yes. 

Recorder; Do you know this is the King’s 
court? 

enn: 1 know it to be a court, and I suppose 
it to be the King’s court. 

Recorder : Do you know there is respect due 
to the court ? 

‘enn: Yes. 
Recorder : Why do you not pay it then? 
‘enn: 1 do so. 

Recorder : Why do you not put off your hat, 
then? 

Penn; Because I do not believe that to be 
any respect. 

Recorder ; Well; the court sets forty marks 
a-piece on your heads asa fine for contempt 
of court. 

Fenn: 1 desire it may be observed that we 
came into Court with our hats off—that is, 
taken off—and if they have been put on since, 
it was by order of the Bench; and therefore 
not we, but the Bench should be fined. 

Here, the jury being again sworn, Sir John 
Robinson, suspecting that Edward Bushel, one 
of the jury, known to bea religious man, had 
an objection to take frequent oaths, pretended 
not to have seen him kiss the book, and de- 
sired him to be again sworn. The first witness 
was then called: 

Fames Cook: 1 was sent for from the Ex- 
change to go and disperse a meeting in Grace- 
church Street, where I saw Mr. Penn speaking 
to the people, but I could not hear what was 
said on account of the noise. I endeavored to 
make way to take him, but I could not get 
near him for the crowd of people ; upon which 
Captain Mead came to me about the kennel of 
the street and desired me to let him go on, for 
when he had done he would bring Mr. Penn 
to me. 

Court: What number do you think there 
might be there ? 

Cook: About three or four hundred people. 





The second witness for the prosecution was 


to cruelty, were set aside while several cases of | now called and sworn, 
. 
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Court : What do you know concerning the 
prisoners at the bar? 

Richard Read: My \ord, I went to Grace- 
church Street, where I found a great crowd of 
people, and I heard Mr. Penn preach to them, 
and 1 saw Captain Mead speaking to Lieu- 
tenant Cook, but what he said | could not tell. 

Mead : What did William Penn say? 

Read; There was such a great noise I could 
not tell what he said. 

Mead: Observe this evidence; he saith, he 
heard him preach; and yet saith, he doth not 
know what he said.—Take notice (to the jury), 
he means now a clear contrary thing to what 
he swore before the Mayor when we were com- 
mitted. I appeal to the Mayor himself if this 
be not true. 

Sir Samuel refused to give an answer, yea or 
nay. 

Examination resumed : 

Court: What number do you think there 
might be there ? 

Read: About four or five hundred. 

Penn : 1 desire to know of the witness what 
day it was? 

Read : The 14th of August. 

Penn: Did he speak to me, or let me know 
he was there? For I am very sure 1 never saw 
him. 

The Court would not put the question. 

Another witness was called: his name not 
given. 

Unknown weiness: My lord, I saw a great 
number of people, and Mr. Penn I suppose 
was speaking, for I saw him make a motion with 
his hands and heard some noise, but could not 
understand what was said. But for Captain 
Mead, I did not see him there. 

Recorder : What say you, Mr. Mead, were 
you there ? 

Mead: It is a maxim in your own law— 
Nemo tenetur accusare seipsum—which, if it be 
not true Latin, I am sure it is true. English— 
“No man is bound to accuse himself.” And 
why dost thou offer to ensnare me with such a 
question? Is this likeun to a judge, that ought 
to be counsel for prisoner at the bar? 

Recorder : Hold your tongue, sir. I did not 
go about to ensnare you. 

This was the case for the prosecution! Not 
a single point was proved : not even the preach- 


ing, or the assembly for public worship. Was 
ever such another case sent to a jury? On the 


last remark of Mr. Recorder Howel’s, there 
ensued considerable hubbub in court: the 
chief prisoner at length brought them to a 
sense of their duty. 

Penn; | desire we may come more close to 
the point, and that silence be commanded.— 
The crier having shouted the usual call, Penn 
proceeded: We confess ourselves so far from 
recanting or declining to vindicate the assem- 
bling of ourselves to preach, to pray or worship 
God, that we declare to all the world, we be- 
lieve it to be our indispensable duty to meet 
incessantly on so good an account; nor shall 
all the powers on earth be able to prevent us. 

Sheriff Brown: You are not here for wor- 
shipping God, but for breaking the laws. 
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Penn: 1 affirm I have broken no law; nor 
am I guilty of the indictment that is laid to my 
charge ; and to the end that the Bench, the 
jury, myself, and those who hear us may have 
a more direct understanding of this procedure, 
I desire you would let me know by what law it 
is you prosecute me, and on what law you 
ground your indictment. 

Recorder : Upon the common law. 

Penn :; Where is that common law ? 

Recorder; You must not think that I am 
able to sum up so,many years and ever so 
many adjudged cases, which we call common 
law, to satisfy your curiosity. 

enn; This answer I am sure is very short 
of my question ; for if it be common it should 
not be so very hard to produce. 

Recorder: (baffled by the prisoner's tact, 
and like other men when they feel themselves 
foiled at their own weapons, losing his temper): 
Sir, will you plead to your indictment? 

enn: Shall I plead to an indictment that 
has no foundation in law? If it contain that 
law you say I have broken, why should you 
decline to produce it, since it will be impossi- 
ble for the jury to determine, or agree to bring 
in their verdict, who have not the law pro- 
duced by which they should measure the truth 
of the indictment. 

Recorder (waxing still warmer): You are a 
saucy fellow. Speak to the indictment as you 
have heard it. 

enn : | say it is my place to speak to mat- 
ter of law. 1 am arraigned a prisoner. My 
liberty, which is next to life itself, is. now con- 
cerned. You are many against me; and it is 
hard if I must not make the best of my case. 
I say again, unless you show me and the peo- 
ple the law you ground your indictment upon, 
I shall take it for granted your proceedings are 
merely arbitrary. 

Hereupon the whole Bench set at the pris- 
oner, and by dint of noise and vehemence tried 
to bear him down. He replied calmly and 
with a subtle and incisive logic, which galled 
the venal ministers of justice all the more be- 
cause it could not be answered. Aftera while, 
the trial went on a little more decorously. 

Recorder : The question is—whether you are 
guilty of this indictment. 

enn: The question is not whether I am 
guilty of this indittment, but whether this in- 
dictment be legal. It is too general and imper- 
fect an answer to say it is common law, unless 
we know both where and what it is: for “‘ where 
there is no law there is no transgression ;'’* and 
that law which is not in being, so far from 
being common law, is no law at all. 

Recorder ; You are an impertinent fellow. 
Will you teach the court what law is? It is 
lex non scripta, That which many have 
studied thirty or forty years to know, would 
you have me tell you in a moment? 

Penn ; Certainly, if the common law be so 





*Ubi mon est lex ibi non est transgressio.—Coke. 
The reader of the Institutes will find how completely 
William Penn had mastered both their spirit and ter- 
minology. His defense is almost wholly clothed in 
the language of the great lawyer. 
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hard to be understood it is far from being very 
common; but if the Lord Coke in his Insti- 
tutes (vol. ii., p. 50.) be of any weight, he tells 
us that—‘‘Common law is common right, and 
common right is the great charter privileges 
confirmed by 9 Henry III., c. 29: by 25 Edward 
I., c. 1: and by 2 Edward IIL., c. 8. 

Recorder (more and more uncomfortable 
every moment): Sir, you are a very trouble- 
some fellow, and it is not for the honor of the 
court to allow you to go on. 

Penn: | have asked but.one question, and 
you have not answered me—though the rights 
and privileges of every Englishman are con- 
cerned in it. 

Recorder: Vf I should suffer you to ask 
questions till to-morrow morning you would be 
never the wiser. 

Penn ; That would depend upon the answers. 
(That was a word sent home.) 

Recorder ; Sir, we must not stand to hear 
you talk all night. 

Penn : | design no affront to the court, but 
to be heard in my just plea. And I must 
plainly tell you, that if you deny me the oyer 
of that law which you suggest I have broken, 
you do at once deny me an acknowledged 
right, and evince to the whole world your reso- 
lution to sacrifice the privileges of Englishmen 
to your sinister and arbitrary designs. 

Recorder (lost beyond recovery): Take him 
away! My lord, if you do not take some course 
with this pestilent fellow to stop his mouth, we 
shall not be able to do any thing to-night. 

Lord Mayor: Take him away, take him 
away! Put him into the bale-dock. 

Penn: These are so many vain exclama- 
tions. Is this justice or true judgment? Must 
I be taken away because | plead for the funda- 
mental laws of England? However, (address- 
ing the jury) this I leave upon your con- 
sciences, who are my sole judges, that if these 
ancient fundamental laws, which relate to 
liberty and property—and are not limited to 
particular persuasions in matters of religion— 
must not be indispensably maintained—who 
can say he has a right to the coat upon his 
back? If not, our liberties are open to be in- 
vaded—our wives ravished—our children en- 
slaved—our families ruined—our estates led 
away in triumph. The Lord of heaven and 
earth will be judge between us in this matter. 

Recorder : Be silent there. 

But Penn would not be silent till he had 
completed his defence. The bench had given 
him a solemn promise that he should have 
liberty of speech. He asserted his right to be 
heard by the jury; for not only did his per- 
sonal liberty depend upon the issue, but the 
peace of ten thousand families beside. De- 
termined to hear no more, the Lord Mayor and 
Recorder commanded the officers of the Court 
to carry the prisoner to the bale-dock—a well- 
like place at the farthest end of the court, in 
which he could neither see nor be seen by the 
Bench, jury, or public. Thither he was forced, 
under a protest against their right to remove 
him before the jury retired. Mead then ad- 
dressed himself to his peers: 





Mead : You men of the jury,—Here I stand 
to answer an indictment which is a bundle of 
lies: for therein I am accused that I met v7 e¢ 
armis illicite et tumultuose. Time was when I 
had freedom to use a carnal weapon, and then 
I thought I feared no man; but now I fear the 
living God. I ama peaceable man; and there- 
fore ask, like William Penn, an oyer of the 
law on which our indictment is founded. 

Recorder; | have made answer to that al- 
ready. 

The old soldier of Cromwell was not to be 
cowed. Turning from the bench to the jury 
box, he told them that if the Recorder would 
not tell the court what constituted a riot and an 
unlawful assembly, he would quote for them 
the opinions of Lord Coke. A riot, said that 
great legal writer, was when three or more met 
togciher to beat a man, or enter his house by 
force, or cut his grass, br trespass on his land. 

Here the learned Recorder took off his hat 
to the prisoner, and making a low bow, said in 
a tone which was meant to be withering—lI 
thank you, sir, for teaching me what is law. 

Meud : Thou mayest put on thy hat: / have 
no fee to give thee. 

Sheriff Rrown : He talks at random: one 
while an Independent—now a Quaker—next a 
Papist. 

Mead; Turpe est doctori cum culpa redar- 
guit ipsum. (‘It is a base thing for a teacher 
to be himself what he condemns.”’) 

Lord Mayor: You deserve to have your 
tongue cut out. 

Mead: Thou didst promise me | should 
have fair liberty to be heard. Am I not to 
have the privilege of all Englishmen? 

Recorder : 1 look upon you to be an enemy 
to the laws of England, which ought to be 
observed and kept; nor are you worthy of the 
privileges others have. 

Mead : The Lord be judge between thee and 
me in this matter. 

Hereupon the court ordered Mead to be also 
removed to the bale-dock: and in the absence 
of the parties accused of crime, the court pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury as follows: 

Recorder: You, gentlemen of the jury, have 
heard what the indictment is: it is for preach- 
ing to the people and drawing a tumultuous 
company after them: and Mr. Penn was speak- 
ing. If they should not be disturbed, you see 
they will go on. There are three or four wit- 
nesses have proved this—that Mr. Penn did 
preach there, that Mr. Mead did allow of it. 
After this, you have heard by substantial wit 
nesses what is said against them. Now we are 
on matter of fact, which you are to keep and ob- 
serve, as what hath been sworn, at your peril. 

Penn (from the bale-dock, at the top of his 
voice): I appeal to the jury who are my judges 
and to this great assembly, whether the pro- 
ceedings of the court are not most arbitrary 
and void of all law, in offering to give the jury 
their charge in the absence of the prisoners! 
I say it is directly opposed and destructive to 
the right of every English prisoner, as declared 
by Coke in the 2d Institute 29, on the chapter 
of Magna Charta. 
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Recorder (with a pleasant smile): Why, you 
are present: you do hear. Do you not? 

Penn: No thanks to the court that com- 
manded me into the bale-dock. And you of 
the jury, take notice that I have not been 
heard ; neither can you legally depart the court 
before I have been fully heard, having at least 
ten or twelve material points to offer in order 
to invalidate their indictment. 

Recorder: Pull that fellow down; pull him 
down.—Take them to the hole. To hear them 
talk doth not become the honor of the court. 

And so they were taken out of the bale-dock 
and carried off to the hole in Newgate, the 
nastiest place in the most loathsome gaol in 
England, a den which Penn describes as so 
noisome that the Lord Mayor would think it 
unfit for his pigs to lie in. The Recorder then 
commanded the jury to agree in their verdict 
according to the facts sworn. They retired: 
but the court remained sitting: the vast con- 
course of people keeping an eager eye on the 
door which led into the jury-room, each spec- 
tator being anxious to catch the first glimpse 
of the foreman's face, to read the result before 
it could be spoken out in words. 

An hour and a half had passed when the 
door opened, and eight of the twelve walked 
into court. They said they could not agree 
upon a verdict. The Recorder commanded 
the uncomplying four to be brought into his 
presence: they came: and the court heaped 
abuse upon them in a style which was peculiar 
to that splendid and polite generation. Ed- 
ward Bushel was one of those who held out 
most strongly for the right to give an honest 
verdict; and the rage of the whole Bench was 
vented upon him. 

Recorder: You, sir, are the cause of this 
disturbance, and manifestly show yourself an 
abettor of faction. I'll set a mark on you, sir. 

Sir Fohn Robinson : | know you. You have 
thrust yourself upon the jury. 

Bushel;: No, Sir John. There were three- 
score before me on the panel, and I would 
willingly have got off, but could not. 

Sir Fohn Robinson : 1 tell you, you deserve 
to be indicted more than any man that has 
been indicted this day. 

Lord Mayor : Sirrah, you are an impertinent 
fellow! I will put a mark on you. 

This is a sample of the language made use 
of by the Bench. The jury retired again: 
they were absent a longer time than before: at 
length they returned, and, Penn and Mead 
being sent for, silence was commanded. 

Clerk : Are you agreed in your verdict ? 

Thomas Veere, the Foreman: Yes. 

Clerk: How say you? Is William Penn 


guilty of the matter whereof he stands indicted 


m manner and form, or not guilty ? 
Foreman ; Guilty of speaking in Grace- 
church Street. 
Court: Is that all? 
Foreman ; That is all I have in commission. 
Recorder : You had as good say nothing. 
Leérd Mayor ; Was it not an unlawful assem- 
bly? You mean he was speaking to a tumult 


of people there ? 
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The foreman explained that on those points 
they were not agreed. Here the court thought 
proper to converse with each juryman separ- 
ately, so as to influence them in detail; some 
of the men expressed themselves in favor of 
the views taken by the Bench; but Edward 
Bushel, John Hammond, and two or three 
orthers, declared that they could admit no such 
term as unlawful assembly into the verdict. 
By threats and foul language the court tried to 
bear these men down—the Lord Mayor, the 
Recorder, Sir John Robinson, and Alderman 
Bludworth, particularly distinguishing them- 
selves by their copious use of the idioms of 
Blackheath and Billingsgate. 

Recorder: The law of England will not 
allow you to depart till you have given in your 
verdict. 

Foreman : We have given in our verdict: 
we Can give in no other. 

Recorder: Gentlemen, you have of given 
in your verdict; you had as good say nothing 
as what you have said. Therefore go and con- 
sider it once more. 

A Furor; We desire we may have pen, ink, 
and paper. 

This request was granted, and the court ad- 
journed for half-an-hour. When they returned 
they gave in a written verdict,—again finding 
William Penn guilty of speaking to an assem- 
bly met together in Gracechurch Street,—and 
acquitting William Mead. This was signed by 
all the twelve. On hearing it read aloud the 
Lord Mayor broke out into a fearful passion. 
““What!"’ he shouted at the whole jury, “ will 
you be led by such a silly fellow as Bushel—an 
impudent, canting knave? I warrant you, you 
shall not come upon juries again in a hurry.” 
And then turning on Thomas Veere, exclaimed 
—‘‘ You are a foreman, indeed! I thought you 
understvod your place better.’’ The city law- 
yer came more directly to the point. 

Recorder : Gentlemen, you shall not be dis- 
missed till you bring in a verdict which the 
court will accept. You shall be locked up, 
without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco. You 
shall not think thus to abuse the court. We 
will have a verdict by the help of God, or you 
shall starve for it. 

Penn: My jury, who are my judges, ought 
not to be thus menaced. Their verdict should 
be free—not forced. 

Recorder ; Stop that fellow’s mouth, or put 
him out of court. 

Lord Mayor (to the jury): You have heard 
that he preached; that he gathered a company 
of tumultuous people; and that they not only 
disobey the martial power, but the civil also. 

Penn; That isa mistake. We did not make 
the tumult, but they that interrupted us. The 
jury cannot be so ignorant as to think we met 
there to disturb the peace, because it is well 
known that we are a peaceable people, never 
offering violence to any man, and were kept 
by force of arms out of our own house. 

Baffled and beaten, out-argued in law, and 
its evil animus exposed to the public, the Bench 
lost its temper and would sitnolonger. It was 
ordering the jury to be locked up and the pris 
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oners to be taken back to Newgate, when Penn ! room: again they returned with the same ver- 


again addressed them: 

Fenn: The agreement of twelve men is a 
verdict in law; and such a one being given by 
the jury, I require the clerk of the peace to 
record it—as he will answer at his peril. And 
if after this, the jury bring in another verdict 
contrary to this, I affirm they are perjured 
men.—Then, looking at the jurors, he added, 
You are Englishmen; mind your privileges. 
Give not away your rights. 

One of the jury pleaded indisposition. 

Lord Mayor: You are as strong as any of 
them. Hold your principles and—starve. 

Recorder : Gentlemen, you must be content 
with your hard fate: let your patience over- 
come it. The court is resolved to have a 
verdict. 

The whole Fury: We are agreed. We are 
agreed. Weare agreed. 

They were locked up. Next morning, being 
Sunday, the court was crowded as before, to 
see the prisoners and to hear the verdict. At 
seven o'clock the names of the jury were 
called over; each man answered to his name, 
and the clerk inquired if they were agreed, 
They replied they were. Guilty or not guilty ? 

Foreman ; William Penn is guilty of speak- 
ing in Gracechurch Street. 

Lord Mayor ; To an unlawful assembly? 

Bushel: No, my lord. We give no other 
verdict than we gave last night. 

Lord Mayor: You are a factious fellow; [ll 
take a course with you. 

Ald. Bludworth: | knew Mr. Bushel would 
not yield. 

Bushel : Sir Thomas, I have done according 
to my conscience. 

Lord Mayor : That conscience of yours would 
cut my throat. 

Bushel: No, my lord, it never shall. 

Lord Mayor : But | will cut yours as soon as 
I can. 

Recorder ; (inclined to be merry): He has 
inspired the jury: he has the spirit of divina- 
tion: methinks he begins to affect me.—-I will 
have a positive verdict, or else you shall starve. 

Penn: | desire to ask the Recorder a ques- 
tion. Do you allow the verdict given of Wil- 
liam Mead? 

Recorder : It cannot be a verdict, because 
you are indicted for conspiracy—and one being 
found ‘‘ Not Guilty’ and not the other, it is no 
verdict. 

Penn : If “Not Guilty” be no verdict, then 
you make of the jury and of the Great Charter 
a mere nose of wax. 

Mead: How! Is “Not Guilty”’ no verdict ? 

Recorder : No, it is no verdict. 

Fenn : \ affirm that the consent of a jury is 
a verdict in law; and if William Mead be not 
guilty, it follows that I am clear, since you have 
indicted us for conspiracy, and I could not 
possibly conspire alone. 

The Bench found it convenient not to notice 
this way of viewing the case. Another scene 
of confusion followed—threats on the part of 
the magistrates—met by unflinching firmness 
from the jurors. Again they were sent to their 





dict of ‘Guilty of speaking in Gracechurch 
Street.” It was clear they could do no more 
according to the evidence which had been laid 
before them. When the Foreman announced 
the result of their third examination, the legal 
conductor of the trial roared out: 

Recorder : What is this to the purpose? I 
say, I wi// have a verdict. (And then, scowling 
fiercely at Edward Bushel, cried,) You are a 
factious fellow. I will set a mark on you: and 
whilst I have any thing to do with the city, I 
will have an eye upon you. 

Lord Mayor (to the other jurors): Have you 
no more wit than to be led by such a pitiful 
fellow? I will cut his nose. (Slitting noses 
was a common punishment for offenders in 
those days.)* 

Penn; \t is intolerable that my jury should 
be thus menaced. Is this according to the 
fundamental laws? Are they not my proper 
judges by the Great Charter of England? 
What hope is there of ever having justice done 
when juries are threatened and their verdicts 
rejected? Has not the Lieutenant of the Tower 
made one of us out worse than a felon? 

Recorder: My lord, you must take a course 
with that fellow! 

Lord Mayor : Stop his mouth. Gaoler, bring 
fetters, and stake him to the ground. 

%nn: Do your will: I care not for your 
fetters. (Well said, Penn.) 

Recorder (suddenly enlightened): Till now 
I never understood the reason of the policy 
and prudence of the Spaniards in suffering the 
Inquisition among them: and certainly it will 
never be well with us till something like the 
Inquisition be brought into England. 

Here was a doctfine to be preached in an 
open court and by a minister of justice! The 
incident is worth a thousand other facts for 
letting in light upon the spirit which ruled in 
high places under the restored Stuarts. Penn 
had some family knowledge of the Spanish In- 
quisition, his uncle having been its victim, and 
the avowed hope of the London Recorder that 
a similar institution would soon be imported 
into England armed him with a weapon of 
which he knew how to make good use in his 
subsequent appeals to the popular mind.—The 
Bench now told the jury they must retire until 
they could agree upon a verdict of guilty. 
They refused to retire again. They had con- 
sulted three several times; they had agreed to 
a verdict and signed ‘it; they could give no 
other. : 

Recorder : Gentlemen, we shall not always 
be at this pass with you. You will find that 
next session of Parliament there will be a law 
made that such as will not conform shall not 
have the protection of law. Mr. Lee (address- 
ing a law officer of the court), draw up another 
verdict that they may bring it in as a special 
verdict. 

Lee : I cannot tell how to do it. 





*The young bloods of the courts were especially 
fond of this pastime. Coventry, a leading member of 
Parliament, was set upon in the Haymarket, and his 
nose slit-by Monmouth and his partisans. 
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A Furor : We ought not to be returned, hav- | with this answer. Each man must speak for 
| himself. The names were called over one by 


ing all agreed and set our hands to the verdict. 
Recorder: Your verdict is nothing. You 
lay upon the court. I say you shall go and 
ier in another verdict, or you shall starve ; 
and | will have you carted about the city as in 
Edward the Third’s time. 

Foreman (famishing with his thirty hours 
fast): We have given in our verdict, in which 
we are all agreed: if we give in another, it will 
be by force, to save our lives. 

Lord Mayor: Take them up to their room. 

Officer : My lord, they will not go. 

The Bench commanded the Sheriff to use 
force to compel them to retire. Thus coerced 
they obeyed, and were again locked up for the 
night; without food, without fire, without 
water,—to endure the agony of another night 
of raging fever brought on by thirst and want 
of rest. They spent the night in consultation. 
Some wavered and wandered in their thoughts; 
—what marvel! Some would give way; any 
thing was better than the torture of such a sit- 
uation. But the men who fought for freedom 
of conscience—for the right of jurors—sup- 
ported from within by the strong sense of mar- 
tyrdom, held on without a murmur. They 
were prepared to die if need were, but not to 
play traitors to their freedom and their own 
convictions. 

Next day the court sat again. It was Mon- 
day morning, and the proceedings began soon 
after sun-rise. Yet the room was crowded. 
The prisoners being placed at the bar, the jury 
were sent for. The men appeared pale and 
haggard, but still firm and resolute. All the 
forms of legal procedure were gone through in 
succession ; while the excited spectators tried 
to read in the faces of the jury the nature of 
their decision. 

Crier: Silence in the court, on pain of im- 
prisonment ! 

Clerk ; Gentlemen, are you agreed in your 
verdict? 

Fury: Yes. 

Clerk : Who shall speak for you? 

Fury; Our foreman. 

Clerk : Look upon the prisoners. What say 
you, Is William Penn guilty of the matter 
whereof he stands indicted in manner and 
form, or not guilty ? 

Foreman : You have our verdict in writing. 

Clerk : I will read it— 

Recorder: No. It is no verdict. 
will not accept it. ‘ 

Foreman: If you will not accept of it, I 
desire it back again. 

Court: The paper was no verdict, and no 
advantage shall be taken of you for it. 

Clerk’: How say you: Is William Penn guilty 
or not guilty ? 

Foreman: Not Guitty! (Great movement 
and emotion among the audience.) 

Clerk; Then hearken to your verdict. 
(Reads) You say William Penn is not guilty 
and you say William Mead is not guilty. Say 
you so? 

Fury : We do. 

The dissatisfied court would not be content 


Tke court 


one in the hope that some man more timid 
than the rest would side with the prosecution. 
In vain: each juror answered to the call, and 
distinctly and without qualification pronounced 
—Not Guilty. 

Recorder ; 1 am sorry, gentlemen, you have 
followed your own judgments and opinions 
rather than the good advice which was given 
you. God keep my life out of your hands! 
gut for this the court fines you forty marks a 
man, and imprisonment in Newgate till the 
fines be paid. 

Fenn : Being freed by the jury, I demand to 
be set at liberty. 

Lord Mayor: No. You are in for your fines. 

enn: Fines! What fines? 

Lord Mayor: For contempt of court. 

enn: 1 ask if it be according to the funda- 
mental laws of England that any Englishman 
should be fined except by the judgment of his 
peers? Since it expressly contradicts the 14th 
and 29th chapters of the Great Charter of Eng- 
land, which says, No free man ought to be 
amerced except by the oath of good and lawful 
men of the vicinage. 

Recorder (with a severe and simple logic): 
Take him away ; put him out of the court. 

Penn: | can never urge the fundamental 
laws of England, but you cry out, ‘‘ Take him 
away, take him away :”’ but this is no wonder, 
since the Spanish /nguisition sits so near the 
Recorder's heart. God, who is just, will judge 
you all for these things. 

Prisoner and jurors alike refused to pay the 
fines—the first as a matter of conscience, the 
second, because, under the influence of 
Edward Bushel, they were induced to dispute 
the power of the court to inflict a fine for 
such* a contempt as the one they stood 
charged with—and were all removed to 
Newgate. Penn wrote to his father daily; 
his letters breathe the most affectionate and 
devoted spirit. He much deplores the 
admiral’s illness, and his own compelled 
absence from his bed-side; but he feels that 
the cause of freedom is at stake, that he is 
detained notoriously contrary to law, and he 
beseeches his family not to think of paying 
his fine in order to his being set at liberty. 
However anxious to be near his father at 
such a time, he would do nothing unworthy 
in order to gratify his filial love: he would 
trust in God and the justness of his cause. 

Up to this period the usage of the courts 
with regard to verdicts had never been re- 
duced to a legal and positive form: from the 
days of the Tudors it had been the occasional 
practice of the Bench to inflict fines on con- 
tumacious and inconvenient juries; for cen- 
turies it had remained an unsettled question 
of law whether the jury had, or had not, a 
right so far to exercise its own discretion as 
to bring in a verdict contrary to the sense ot 
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the court. This great power was now to be 
decided. Bushel and his fellow-jurors, at 
Penn’s suggestion, brought an action against 
Sir Samuel Starling and Sir John Howell, 
the Lord Mayor and the Recorder of Lon- 
don, for unjust imprisonment. 

On the fifth of September they were com- 
mitted to Newgate; counsel was engaged, 
and application was immediately made to 
the court of Common Pleas; but it was not 
until the ninth of November that a writ of 
Habeas Corpus was issued to the Governor 
of the gaol to bring up the person of Edward 
Bushel. Newdegate, Size, Waller, and 
Broome appeared as counsel for the prison- 
ers; Leroy and Maynard for the kng—that 
is, for Starling and Howell, the king’s jus- 
tices. Freeman has preserved the heads of 
this famous appeal. The defence was taken 
on the ground that the jury had brought in 
a verdict contrary to the laws of England, 
to manifest evidence, and to the direction 
of the court. Newdegate urged against this 
defence—that, so far as the laws of England 
were concerned, the defence was bad—inas- 
much as the question of law cannot occur 
until the facts are proved; here the facts 
were not proved to the satisfaction of the 
men who were called upon by the constitu- 
tion to investigate them; consequently, the 
laws not being invoked, they could not be 
violated. 

The second point of the defence Broome 
met by showing that it is the special function 
of the jury to judge of the value of the evi- 
dence submitted to it, and that in the eye of 
the law that body is presumed to be a more 
competent judge of whether evidence is good 
or bad than the court. This argument also 
met the last point of the defence; the Bench 
might be deceived in its opinion—the jury 
being agreed amongst themselves, are pre- 
sumed to be infallible. The Bench, there- 
fore, though at liberty to offer suggestions to 
the jurymen for their consideration, may not 
lawfully coerce them; or, as Newdegate ex- 
pressed it, the judges may try ‘‘to open the 
eyes of the jurors, but not to lead them by 
the nose.’’ 

The court of Common Pleas adopted these 
views. Sir John Vaughan summed up the 
argument on both sides, and gave a learned 
exposition of the question as a piece of his- 
torical law, ending with a verdict for Edward 
Bushel on behalf of himself and _ his fellow- 
prisoners. ‘They were cofisequently ordered 
to be set at liberty in open court. Ten of 
the other eleven judges agreed in the verdict 
given by Sir John Vaughan—Chief Baron 
Turner merely abstained from giving an 





opinion on the point, as he had not been 
present in the court to hear the arguments of 
counsel. The verdict may therefore be con- 
sidered as the unanimous expression of the 
twelve Judges. The reason appended to the 
judgment is curious—‘‘ because the jury may 
know that of their own knowledge which 
may guide them to give their verdict con- 
trary to the sense of the court,’’ An obvious 
interpretation of these words would be, that 
the judges considered it possible the jurors 
might have private information, not laid 
before the court, to assist them in forming a 
correct judgment ; but this supposition is not 
tenable for a moment. ‘The other sense in 
which the ‘‘reason’’ may be understood, is 
that suggested by Broome—the implied 
superiority of the juror as a judge of what is 
good in evidence and what is not good. 

Be this as it may, the result was clear. 
The course adopted by the Lord Mayor and 
Recorder was condemned by the highest 
legal tribunal in the land. Bushel and his 
fellows left Newgate as conquerors. 

The importance of this extraordinary trial 
can hardly be over-estimated, cither as a 
piece of history shedding light on the opin- 
ions held in high places in the age immedi- 
ately succeeding a time in which, even by the 
confession of men otherwise adverse to it, 
justice had been incorruptibly administered ; 
or as a stand taken once for all upon the 
ancient liberties of England against the en- 
croachments of an apostate king and a licen- 
tious court. It established a truth which 
William Penn never ceased to inculcate—that 
unjust laws are powerless weapons when used 
against an upright people. It proved that in 
England at least the ruling power of the 
moment, even when agreed in all its branches, 
is not omnipotent; that there still remained, 
and ever must remain, a grand check to 
unjust government in the public conscience. 
What is the use of a severe law, if the nation 
repudiates it—if juries refuse to convict under 
it? It becomes at oncea dead letter, a thing 
which nobody will own, a statute really at 
large. 

We at the present day can more distinctly 
realize the service rendered to posterity—to 
liberty—by the noble defence offered at these 
trials, than could contemporaries. We have 
seen the results of the stand then made 
results which there is good reason to believe 
Penn, for one, foresaw. It may be said with- 
out exaggeration that these trials gave a new 
meaning, infused a new life, into the institu- 
tion of the jury. The result proved there 
was a power in the state superior to the Par- 
liament in its palace at Westminster and the 
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King in his palace at Whitehall combined— 
that sense of justice which informs the brain 
and nerves the heart of the English people. 
Driven from the court, the legislative as- 
sembly, and the bench of justice, the spirit 
of Puritan Democracy found an impregnable 
citadel in the jury-room. In the day of 
courtesan influence, of unblushing venality 
and vice, the most odious laws might obtain 
the sanction of a parliamentary majority: 
judges even might be found to administer 
them: but, after all, it was now discovered 
with alarm and indignation, that juries 
chosen from the body of the nation might 
refuse to convict under them, and so in 
reality annul them at the very moment they 
were brought into action. From that day 
the jury ceased to be a mere institution—it 
became a living power in the state; a power 
not inferior to either King or Commons. 
One of the most sacred relics of the Saxon 
Democracy, it suddenly re-acquired itsancient 
importance: an importance which it has 
ever since maintained. 

By bringing the two prisoners in not 
guilty, Edward Bushel and his compee:s 
pronounced sentence upon the Conventicle 
Act itself—for, according to the letter of that 
law, Penn confessed that he was guilty. The 
verdict in the Court of Common Pleas legal- 
ized the right which they had assumed ; had 
other juries throughout the kingdom at once 
followed their example, some of the cruelest 
pages of our history had never been written 
—the spirit which induced persecution for 
conscience’ sake had never again raised its 
head in England. Some few others, encour- 
aged by the example, did so; but many did 
not—either alarmed by the threats of starva- 
tion, or actuated by suggestions from the 
genius of sectarian intolerance. Still, the 
germ was planted; the principle that the 
jury could reject the unjust law by a refusal 
to convict had been asserted in the jury-room 
—asserted in a case which claimed the sym- 
pathies of every liberal mind—and the right 
had been gravely admitted by the whole 
Bench of judges. 

William Penn and William Mead, though 
they refused as a matter of conscience to pay 
the fines which had been imposed upon them 
for contempt of court, did not long remain 
in Newgate. A day or two after their re- 
moval thither, the turnkey came to them with 
the intelligence that some unknown friend 
had paid their fines—and they were at liberty 
to depart. The acquitted prisoner soon 
afterwards published an account of the trial, 
under the title—‘‘ The People’s Ancient and 
Just Liberties Asserted.’’ In an appendix to 
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this work he gave a brief statement of the 
points which would have been urged against 
the indictment, had the course of proceed- 
ings adopted by the court not led to the 
higher constitutional issue: and in a second 
appendix he rehearsed the more material 
points of the Great Charter and of its confir- 
mation by Edward I., with some other mat- 
ters closely connected in interest with the 
main subject. Ever appealing to the old 
charters ! 

Here we again observe William Penn 
enlarging the contracted sphere of his sect. 
The ordinary Quaker, in the simplicity of 
his heart, would have defied the unjust law, 
and suffered like a martyr—-satisfied with an 
appeal to conscience. Penn joined a larger 
amount of that worldly wisdom, which, like 
the rest, he fancied he despised, to his more 
ardent zeal. He knew his country, and his 
country’s history. His legal studies at 
Lincoln’s Inn had not been thrown into a 
barren soil. The circle of his mind was 
large, and he never sunk the Englishman in 
the sectarian. He was anxious about civil as 
well as religious liberty. Wisely therefore 
he took his stand on the old charters, and 
made his appeal to the public in their own 
cause. 


REFUSING THE OATH. 

While residing in Bucks, the tenets of the 
Roman Church occupied much of Penn’s 
attention; and now it was, in his twenty- 
sixth year, and many years previous to the 
accession of James, that he first published his 
thoughts on the Catholic question. In this 
‘‘Caveat against Popery’’ he attempts to 
refute what is peculiar in the doctrines o1 
that Church; but he makes a large distinc- 
tion between Catholics and Catholicism, a 
distinction rarely made either in the laws or 
in the public sentiment of that age, and too 
seldom made even in our own. While he 
denounced the creed as contrary to reason 
and Scripture, to conscience and human 
liberty, he pleaded powerfully for toleration 
tothe man. Toleration to doctrines which 
he was forced in his conscience to condemn! 
Here was a new and startling theory. Few 
were then prepared to understand it; fewer 
still to admit and act upon it; but it wasa 
true theory nevertheless; slowly but cer- 


tainly it made its way; and more than a 
century and a half after it was promulgated 
by William Penn, it has been in our own 
time solemnly ratified in the legislature. 
These writings, in which the young con- 
troversialist expressed his opinions in the 
strongest language he could find, sparing 
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neither doctrine nor person where they ap- 
peared to him to be false and weak, brought 
him a host of enemies. His exposure of the 
infamous conduct of the city magistrates on 
the late trial, and the condemnation of their 
mode of dealing out justice pronounced in 
the Court of Common Pleas, was rankling 
deeply in their hearts. The admiral being 
dead, and the court influence which had 
_ formerly been wielded in his behalf being 

supposed at an end in consequence of that 
event, these magistrates now determined to 
make him feel the effects of their anger. 
Their plot was pretty certain to succeed ; as 
it was then a punishable offence to refuse the 
oath of allegiance when offered by a magis- 
trate, and as the Quaker could not take an 
oath of any kind, it was only necessary to 
seize his person and make the offer in order 
legally to commit. 

But then, to mask the evil animus, the 
arrest must be on other grounds; so they 
chose to consider the Quakers’ meeting in 
Wheeler Street, which he was known to at- 
tend, as an illegal meeting; though they 
were determined this time not to trust toa 
jury for a verdict on the point. The base- 
ness of their intention was equalled by the 
baseness with which they sought to realize it. 
They set spies upon his actions, who reported 
to them his comings and goings, his sayings 
and doings. They not only contrived to 
learn which were his daily haunts; but often 
in the morning they were aware how he in- 
tended to bestow his time during the day. 
Agents from the city were consequently 
always about his heels; and as he feared no 
evil, and had nothing to conceal, the plot 
soon took effect. Shortly after his return 
from Bucks, and within three months of his 
late trial, he went to Wheeler Street as 
usual, to perform divine service after the 
manner of his sect, when a sergeant and 
piquet of soldiers entered the room, and as 
soon as he got up to address the people, 
pulled him down and dragged him into the 
street, where a constable and his assistants 
being in readiness, they conducted him like 
a state criminal to the Tower, placed him in 
a dungeon, left a military guard at the door, 
and then despatched a message to call the 
worthy conspirators together. After a lapse 
of three or four hours Penn was called before 
them. 

Sir John Robinson, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, a fellow who had faWwned upon the 
late admiral in his days of power, was in the 
chair; Sir Thomas Starling, Sir John Sheldon, 
and a few others were present; but the public 
were rigorously excluded from the examina- 
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tion. Part of the dialogue that ensued is 
preserved : 


Sir Fohn Robinson: What is this person’s 
name? 

Constable : Mr. Penn, sir. 

Robinson : Is your name Penn? 

Fenn: Dost thou not know me? 
forgot me ? 

Robinson ; { don’t know you. 
to know such as vou. 

Penn: If not, wiry didst thou send for me 
hither ? 

Robinson ; Is that your name, sir? 

Penn: Yes, yes, my name is Penn; thou 
knowest it is. I am not ashamed of my name. 

Robinson: Constable, where did you find 
him? 

Constable : At Wheeler Street, at a meeting; 
speaking to the people. 

Robinson : You mean, he was speaking at an 
unlawful assembly. 

Constable : | don’t know indeed, sir: he was 
there, and he was speaking. 

Robinson: Give them their oaths. 

Penn : Hold, don't swear the men; there is 
no need of it. 1 freely acknowledge I was in 
Wheeler Street, and that I spoke to an assem- 
bly of people there. 

Robinson : He confesses it. 

enn: 1 do so. I am not ashamed of my 
testimony. 

Robinson: No matter. Give them their 
oaths. . . . Mr. Penn, you know the law better 
than I do, and you know these things are con- 
trary to law. 

enn : If thou believest me to know the law 
better than thyself, hear me, for 1 know no law 
I have transgressed. . . Now I am probably 
to be tried by the late Act against Conventicles ; 
I conceive it doth not reach me. 

Robinson: No, sir. I shall not proceed upon 
that law. 

He then named the Oxford Act; but in a 
moment Penn showed him that the law so 
called could not apply to him, The conspira- 
tors thus driven to their kennel, brought out 
the oath of allegiance, and Sir John cried out 
abruptly and angrily, ‘‘ Wilt thou take the 
oath?’ “ This is not to the purpose,”’ replied 
Penn, who was in the midst of an ingenious 
protest against their endeavor to apply to his 
case fragments of different and dissimilar laws. 
‘* Read him the oath,”’ shouted the lieutenant. 
Of course, Penn refused to subscribe it; alleg- 
ing as his reason, that his conscience forbade 
him to take up arms at all, much more against 
his sovereign. 

Robinson: 1 am sorry you put me upon this 
severity. It is no pleasant work to me. 

Penn: These are but words. It is manifest 
that this isa frepense malice. Thou hast sev- 
eral times laid the meetings for me, and this 
day particularly. 

Robinson ; No. 
you would be there. 

Penn: Thine own corporal told me that you 
had intelligence at the Tower, that I should be 
at Wheeler Street to-day, almost as soon as I 
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knew it myself. This is disingenuous and par- 
tial. I never gave thee occasion for such un- 
kindness. 

Robinson : 1 knew no such thing; byt if I 
had, I confess I should have sent for thee. 

Penn: That confession might have been 
spared. I do heartily believe it. 

Robinson: 1 vow, Mr. Penn, I am sorry for 
you. You are an ingenious gentleman, all the 
world must allow that; and you have a plentiful 
estate. Why should you render yourself un- 
happy by associating with such simple people ? 

nn: | confess I have make it my choice 
to relinquish the company of those that are in- 
geniously wicked, to converse with those who 
are more honestly simple. 

Robinson : 1 wish thee wiser. 

Penn : 1 wish thee better. 

Robinson : You have been as other folks. 

Penn : When and where? I charge thee tell 
the company to my face. 

Robinson : Abroad- -and at home, too. 

Sheldon : No, no, Sir John. That's too much. 

Penn: 1 make this bold challenge to all 
men, justly to accuse me with ever having 
heard me swear, utter a curse, or sfeak one 
obscene word—much less that I ever make it my 
practice. I speak this to God's glory, that has 
ever preserved me from the power of those pol- 
lutions, and that from a child begat an hatred 
in me towards them. . . . Thy words shall be 
my burden, and I trample thy slander under 
my feet. 

Robinson: Well, Mr. Penn, I have no ill- 
will towards you. Your father was my friend, 
and | have a great deal of kindness for you. 

Penn : Thou hast an ill way of expressing it. 

Robinson : Well, I must send you to New- 
gate for six months, and when they are expired 
you will come out. 

enn: Is that all? Thou well knowest a 
longer imprisonment has not daunted me. 
Alas, you mistake your interest; this is not the 
way to compass your ends. 

Robinson: You bring yourself into trouble. 
You will be heading of parties, and drawing 
people after you. 

enn: Thou mistakest. There is no such 
way as this to render men remarkable. 

Robinson: 1 wish your adhering to these 
things do not convert you to something at last. 

"enn : | would have thee and all men know 
that I scorn that religion which is not worth 
suffering for, and able to sustain those that are 
afflicted for its sake. . . . Thy religion perse- 
cutes, mine forgives. I desire God to forgive 
you all that are concerned in my commitment, 
and I leave you all in perfect charity. 

Robinson; Send a corporal with a file of 
musqueteers with him. 

Penn: No, no; send thy lacquey. I know 
the way to Newgate. 


The matter did not end here. In his 


orthodox zeal, the lieutenant of the Tower 
threatened to pull down the meeting-house 
in Wheeler Street, as he had already done 
one or two others in the neighborhood of 


London. The property belonged to Gilbert 





Latye, a wealthy citizen, and a member of 
the new society; but as soon as he heard of 
this design, he sub-let it to a man of straw, 
and set Sir John at defiance. 

During the whole of this long period of 
six months, Penn was busily employed in 
writing ; and as the results of this labor, not 
less than four important treatises came from 
his hand: 1. The Great Case of Liberty of 
Conscience. 2. Truth Rescued from Impos- 
ture. 3. A Postscript to Truth Exalted. 
4. An Apology for the Quakers. Three of 
these works are of considerable length; and 
one of them, ‘‘The Great Case of Liberty 
of Conscience once more briefly debated and 
defended,’’ is not only in itself a noble piece 
of composition, but from the nature of its 
subject, one which ought to be familiar to 
every Englishman. Besides these larger 
works, the prisoner wrote numerous letters 
on public and private business. The young 
lady of Chalfont, from whom he had so lately 
parted, and to whom he was afterwards 
married, would naturally occupy not a few 
of his thoughts; but the cause in which they 
were jointly embarked had the first claims 
on his services. 

Besides long letters written to a Catholic, 
who had taken offence at his ‘‘ Caveat 
against Popery,’’ and to the sheriffs of Lon- 
don, on the state of Newgate, and the abuses 
practised by the gaolers on such as either 
could not, or from scruples of conscience 
would not, buy their favors; he wrote a dig- 
nified and temperate letter to the High 
Court of Parliament, then knewn to be con- 
templating a more rigorous enforcement of 
the act against conventicles, explaining the 
principles of his body, as far as civil and 
political affairs are concerned, so as to prove 
that the freedom they claimed was in no 
way dangerous to the State. 


VISITS HOLLAND. 

When his term of imprisonment was up, 
he went abroad for a time: at first into Hol- 
land, and afterwards into Germany, in both 
of which countries he carried on the work of 
the ministry, and made some converts to his 
opinions. Embden was one of the cities 
where he seems to have made a great impres- 
sion. ‘The first meeting was held in the 
house of Dr. Haesbert, who was deeply struck 
with the new doctrines proposed by the 
English missionary ; and was the first Quaker 
in that part of the continent. About twelve 
months later his wife joined the new sect, 
and a goodly meeting was in course of time 
formed in Embden, which looked to William 
Penn with the feeling of a converted country 
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to the apostle of its conversion. In the days 
of persecution which soon came upon them 
—when the members of the new sect were 
flogged in public, cast into loathsome dun- 
geons, fed on bread and water, mulcted in 
heavy fines, and even banished from their 
native land—his voice was ever raised in 
their defence and his influence used for their 
protection. 

There were at this time many other relig- 
ious communities in Holland in which Penn 
took a deep interest—various sections of the 
great Puritan party of England, who had 
crossed over into that country at the return 
of the Stuarts, with the intention of ulti- 
mately migrating to the New World. To all 
these exiled sects, America was the land of 
promise, the subject of their daily talk and 
nightly dreams. Many shiploads of emi- 
grants had already gone out; at religious 
meetings and in the domestic circle the glow- 
ing accounts sent by the adventurers of the 
perils of the sea-voyage, of the beauty and 
fertility of the new country, were read and re- 
read; and hardly a year passed by that did 
not witness the departure of a fresh band of 
these devout and sturdy founders of the great 
republic. 

The stories told by those who for a time 
were left behind of the trials from which they 
and their fellows had fled, of their uncon- 
querable desire to found a free state in the 
depths of the wilderness, where every man 
should be able to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience. of the dangers 
which their predecessors in the good work 
had encountered and overcome, of their own 
anxiety to follow them to their new home— 
all this was profoundly interesting to Penn, 
and served to revive the romantic dreams in 
which he had found comfort while at Oxford. 
Though his thoughts on this subject assumed 
as yet no distinct and practical shape, they 
became more and more fixed, during this sad 
and melancholy tour, on the land to which he 
saw the best men of his age endeavoring so 
earnestly to export themselves. The original 
germ of Pennsylvania was evidently quicken- 
ing into life. 


HIS MARRIAGE. 


After so long a separation, Penn was not 
unreasonably anxious to be near Guli Sprin- 
gett once again. Calling to see his mother 


at Wanstead on his way to London, he made 
a short stay in the capital, visiting old 
friends, and reporting the results of his 
journey, and then posted down to Bucks. 
Here he was married in the early spring of 
1672, six or seven months after his liberation 
from Newgate. 


During this summer he 





neither wrote nor travelled ; that very instinct 
of activity, that restless and aggressive spirit, 
which were the sources of nearly all his use- 
fulness, were, so to say, touched with the 
wand of the enchantress and laid to rest. 
Since his expulsion from his father’s house, 
he had never known so much repose of mind 
and body. Seeing him surrounded by all 
that makes domestic happiness complete 
charming home, a beautiful and loving wife, 
a plentiful estate, the prospect of a family, 
and a troop of attached and admiring friends 
—those who knew him only at second hand 
imagined that the apostle of civil and relig- 
ious liberty was now about to subside into the 
quiet country gentleman, more interested in 
cultivating his paternal acres, than with the 
progress of an unpopular doctrine and the 
general enlightenment of mankind. But 
those who reasoned so, knew little of Williara 
Penn, and perhaps still less of the lady who 
had now become his wife. A few months 
given up to love, the first transports of a 
virtuous passion refined into the sober cer- 
tainty of bliss—Guli would herself have 
scorned the man who, through infirmity of 
purpose, could have allowed himself to sink 
into the mere sloth of the affections, who by 
his outward showing to the world would have 
represented her alliance as bringing weakness 
to his character instead of strength. Penn 
was not that man. 

His interval of rest over, the preacher 
again resumed his work, travelling, disputing, 
writing, as he went along; but it is not 
necessary to trace his daily fortunes in this 
part of his career; enough if the more im- 
portant points and most characteristic inci- 
dents are preserved. In the journeys in 
which the next three years of his life were 
consumed he was often accompanied by 
Guli; but after the birth of her first son, 
whom she called Springett in affectionate re- 
membrance of her father, he had to travel 
more and more frequently alone, or in the 
society of itinerant apostles like himself— 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, George White- 
head, and others. But besides these fatigu- 
ing labors, he wrote during this period no 
less than twenty-six books of controversy, 
some of them of considerable length and 
consummate ability ; and two political works 
—the ‘‘ Treatise on Oaths,’’ and ‘‘ England’s 
Present Interest Considered,’’ both of which 
display a rare acuteness of thought, a mind 
richly stored with classical and historical 
lore, and a profound respect for those heroes 
of our elder annals who succeeded in estab- 
lishing the lays, charters, and constitutions 
which forra the solid bases of our national 
rights and liberties. 
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HEN Admiral Penn died he left be- 

hind him claims on the Government, 
amounting in the whole to nearly fifteen 
thousand pounds. In Charles’ time the ex- 
chequer was usually empty, and among their 
other resources, financiers were in the habit 
of borrowing money from private individuals 
for the uses of the State. The system of 
permanent national debts had fortunately 
not yet come into vogue ; the security of the 
Government, the King’s honor and honesty, 
was not considered quite so good as that 
offered by a tenth-rate banker; and it con- 
sequently required no small amount of patri- 
otism to induce a man to lay his private for- 
tunes at the disposal of his country. The 
cautious and forecasting admiral had acted 
with much liberality. 

He had lent large sums of money to the 
public Treasury at times when it was needed 
to equip the fleet. He remained without 
his pay for years when the finances were em- 
barrassed ; and as no interest was ever paid 
on the principal lent, the debt ran up in the 
course of years to the amount already named. 
Ten years had now elapsed since the ad- 
miral’s death ; and as his son had never ser- 
iously pressed for a settlement—the Princes 
being always in want of ready money—the 
claim had accumulated to upwards of sixteen 
thousand pounds—equal to more than three 
times that amount of our present money. In 
lieu of a money settlement of this claim, 
Penn now sent in his petition to the Council, 
praying that his Majesty would be pleased to 
grant him letters-patent conferring upon him 
and his heirs forever a tract of unoccupied 
crown-land in America. 

The block of country which he had se- 
lected lay to the north of the Catholic prov- 
ince of Maryland, owned by Lord Baltimore ; 
for its eastern boundary it had the state of 
New Jersey, with the affairs of which he was 
now become familiar. It had only one out- 
let into the sea—by means of the great Del- 
aware river; but it stretched inland to an 
unknown and undefined extent, across the 
magnificent range of the Alleghanies to the 
banks of the Ohio on the west, and to the 
shores of Lake Erie on the north. The 


length of the province was nearly three hun- 
dred miles; its width about one hundred and 
sixty ; and it contained no less than forty- 
seven thousand square miles of surface—being 
little less than the whole area of England! 
The entire region was covered with dense 
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forests and extended prairies. The native 
Indians hunted the elk and the wild deer 
over its great plains, or danced the war-dance 
and smoked the pipe of peace beneath the 
shade of its majestic oaks. Nature had not 
been prodigal of her bounties in this region ; 
the bare mountain chain covered a vast por- 
tion of its area, and while the adjoining 
states of Virginiaand New England resounded 
with industry and began to blossom as the 
rose, no one thought of sitting down in its 
bleak and forbidding clime. The winters 
were known to be severe on the western 
slopes of the mountain range, and it was 
conjectured that they must be still colder in 
the valleys on the east. Yet the land was 
rich in many of the best elements of national 
wealth. The magnificent embouchure of the 
Delaware between Cape Henlopen and Cape 
May, offered a basin in which the commerce 
of a great continent might find ship-room. 
The Susquehanna, the Delaware, the Alle- 
gheny, and a host of minor streams, watered 


| the interior of the country or washed its 


| abundant. 





boundaries. 

It was rich also in mineral treasures. Iron 
was to be had for the search ; to the west of 
the Alleghanies lay inexhaustible fields of 
bituminous coal; and anthracite beds of the 
same valuable fossil were to be found in al- 
most every part of the province. Near the 
banks of the Ohio lay concealed a treasury 
of salt-springs. Limestone was everywhere 
Nor was the whole of the prov- 
ince like the barren slopes of the mountain- 
ous districts. Though the rock often lay 
near the surface, it was covered with a rich 
vegetable loam. Sand and alluvial deposits 
existed in the same locality. Brooks and 
mountain streams innumerable crossed and 
recrossed the valleys in every direction, fertil- 
izing the soil and breeding myriads of ducks, 
curlews, geese, and other water-fowl. The 
lower flats about the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware were remarkable for their fertility. 
Between the head-waters of the Alleghany 
and Lake Erie, and on both banks of the 
Susquehanna, the soil was wonderfully rich 
and capable of the very highest cultivation. 
It waited only for the forests to be felled and 
the surface cleared to produce wheat, barley, 
rye, Indian corn, hemp, oats and flax in ex- 
traordinary perfection. In the vicinity of 
the sea the climate for a considerable portion 
of the year had the balmy softness of the 
south of France; and the purity of the at- 
mosphere reminded Penn continually of the 


| air of Languedoc. 


The forests supplied woods of almost every 
kind. The cypress, the cedar, the chestnut, 
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the oak, and the walnut were among the 
most plentiful. The poplar attained in that 
climate to its highest perfection—a circum- 
stance often mentioned by the proprietor. 
Six precious species of oak were to be found. 
The pine, the cedar, and the wild myrtle 
filled the air with fragrance; and a slight 
breeze brought from the heart of these 
boundless woods scents which acted on the 
nerves like a gentle stimulant. Beasts of 
prey and animals of a large size there were 
none; but the woods abounded in wild 
game, and the venison they produced was 
superior to anything of the kind out of Eng- 
land. Fowls grew to an enormous size in 
the country, and it became a common thing 
afterwards to have turkeys of forty or fifty 
pounds weight; and pheasants, partridges, 
and pigeons made the fields vocal with their 
cries. ‘The rivers were ready to yield abund- 
ance of fish, especially perch and trout, shad 
and rock, roach, smelt, and eels. Oysters 
were plentiful, and of great size and deli- 
cacy, as were also crabs, cockles, conch, and 
other shell-fish. Luscious fruits grew wild 


about the country—the grape, the peach, 
the strawberry, the plum, the chestnut, and 
the mulberry, while the eye was delighted 
with the virgin flowers of the forest, of a 
beauty, largeness, and splendor quite un- 


known in the harsher latitudes of the north. 

These natural advantages were many of 
them at that time unknown. Penn himself 
never suspected that he was asking for a 
kingdom in return for a trifling debt. In- 
deed, he had no thought of making money 
by his province; and to the day of his death 
he never dreamt of the pecuniary value of 
his acquisition. For years and years it had 
been a sort of waste land, which no one be- 
lieved to be worth the trouble of enclosing. 
Men in that age looked upon a settlement 
among the Alleghanies as their descendants 
now do upon the gorges of the Rocky 
Mountains. They went thither who could 
settle nowhere else. When Gustavus Adol- 
phus came to the throne of Sweden, he had 
found nearly the whole of the American 
continent in the possession of one or other 
of the European powers; but, being anxious, 
as stated in the proclamation issued at Stock- 
holm, ‘‘ to convert the heathen and to extend 
his dominions, to enrich the treasury and to 
lessen the public taxes,’’ he sent out a num- 
ber of colonists from Sweden to take posses- 
sion of the unoccupied _ territory lying about 
the upper reaches of the Delaware. 

This was the beginning of a sedate, in- 
dustrious, and religious community. A few 
Dutch settlers were there before them; and 
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these, at first, had no friendly feeling to the 
new-comers. But they soon found that their 
industrious neighbors would be useful to 
them, and national jealousy was kept down 
by a sense of pecuniary interest. The 
Swedes turned all their attention to farming: 
the Hollanders preferred the less laborious 
pursuits of trade. They suited each other 
exactly. With the Swedes went out a num- 
ber of Finns; and a village was formed by 
them at Wicocoa, now within the suburbs 
of Philadelphia. They gave the name of 
New Suabia to the whole country, and scat- 
tered themselves far and wide over its sur- 
face. They had, however, advanced but a 
little way towards the formation of a State, 
when Penn became a petitioner to the King. 
Not a single house had been built at Phila- 
delphia, a spot marked out by nature as the 
site of a great city; for such of the Holland- 
ers as had fixed their residence at the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers, had been content to 
harbor in the holes and caves with which the 
high banks of the Delaware abounded. 
The native red men of the southern part 


_ of the province were a branch of the Lenni 


Lenapé. This name, signifying ‘the original 
people,’’ was a common term, under which 
were included all the Indiay tribes speaking 
dialects of the widely-spread Algonquin 
language. . . . They built no cities—perma- 
nently cultivated no fields. Where the woods 
afforded sport, the wigwam was erected. 
The men tightened their bows and sharpened 
their hatchets; the women planted a rood, 
or so, of maize; and as soon as the spoils of 
the forest and the produce of the field were 
got in, they decamped to a more attractive 
spot. They were not devoid of a rude sort 
of government. The king or sachem was an 
hereditary ruler ; but the order of succession 
was by the female line, to prevent the intru- 
sion of spurious blood into the royal house. 

Such were the broad natural features of the 
country which William Penn now petitioned 
the King to grant him, in lieu of his claim 
upon the government. 

The petition was strongly opposed in the 
Privy Council, where political bigotry and 
private interest continued for a whole year to 
thwart its progress. Penn’s ideas were not 
popular at Whitehall$ his so-called eccen- 
tricities had only been tolerated out of 
respect for his father; but the Royalists lost 
all patience when it became known that he 
sought to obtain a grant of land with the 
intention of putting in practice certain 
theories of government held to be Utopian 
by wise and moderate politicians, and de- 
nounced by every courtier and cavalier as 
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absolutely dangerous to the crown and state. 
Recent events had somewhat relaxed his hold 
npon the Duke of York. He had publicly 
expressed his belief in the Popish Plot; he 
had influenced his friends, openly and 
strenuously, to support Algernon Sidney, 
against the party of the court; and had 
become an accepted leader of the Republi- 
cans. He had committed a still greater 
offence in the eyes of James—he had stood 
between the Prince and his prey, and had 
compelled him to do an act of substantial 
justice. Being the lord-proprietor of the 
whole province of New Netherlands, James 
had claimed a right to levy an import and 
export tax upon all articles entering or 
leaving its ports. So long as he retained 
the territories in his own possession, this 
claim was not disputed; and consequently 
all persons carrying goods to or from New 
Jersey, had paid a duty of ten per cent. aa 
valorem. But after the transfer of the pro- 
prietorship to Byllinge, this tax was felt by 
the colonists to be a grievous wrong; they 
drew up a protest against it, which they sent 
home to Penn, the acting trustee for the new 
proprietor." Having considered the justice 
of the case, he proceeded in the name of his 
clients against his own patron in the courts 
of law. Sir William Jones decided in favor 
of Penn and the colonists ; and the Duke at 
once acquiesced in the decision, though it is 
hardly possible to believe that he would not 
feel sore at his defeat, and angry with the 
man who had forced him to give up a con- 
siderable part of his revenue. To the cold- 
ness of the Prince was added the active 
hostility of Lord Baltimore, whose ill-defined 
possessions were supposed to be invaded by 
the new boundary line. . . 

Had the royal coffers been more plenti- 
fully supplied at this time, it is not likely 
that the State of Pennsylvania, as it now 
stands, would ever have been founded. The 
dilatory forms of the royal council were used 
to prolong consideration of the petition ; the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tion wrote long letters about mere trifles to 
the Attorney-General, and the Attorney- 
General wrote with similar tact and ease to 
the Lords Commissioners. Penn’s time and 
hopes were equally Wasting. The Earl of 
Sunderland was his most active friend at 
court; but his interests were also promoted 
by Lord Hyde, Chief Justice North, and the 
Earl of Halifax. ‘These politic friends ad- 


vised him to be silent as to his democratic 
intentions, until his patent was issued, and 
he had got safely away into his new colony: 
the mere name of freedom having an offens- 
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ive sound in the neighborhood of the palace ; 
if he wished to succeed in his attempt, he 
must adopt the suggestions of worldly pru- 
dence. Penn followed this advice. But his 
enemies were powerful in rank and influence ; 
and before their opposition was brought to 
an end, they contrived for him many griev- 
ous trials and bitter disappointments. 

In the meantime, doubtful of the issue of 
his petition, but determined to try his great 
experiment in a fair field, at his own cost 
and risk, he seized an opportunity which 
offered itself to become a part-proprietor of 
East New Jersey. Sir George Carteret, tired 
of the responsibilities of his office, proposed 
to sell his province ; and William Penn, the 
Earl of Perth, and twenty-two others, pur- 
chased it, with a view to establish a more 
liberal government and bring some of his 
ideas into practical operation. The partner- 
ship completed, and the purchase made, 
Penn drew up an account of the soil, air, 
water, climate, and other natural advantages 
of the country—sketched a project for a new 
town, which he proposed to call Perth- 
Amboy, out of compliment to his noble 
partner—and published a method of dis 
posing of such lands as remained in the 
colony unoccupied. His fame as a State 
founder had now spread into every part of 
the British Islands; the liberality of the 
concessions attracted the notice and favor 
of the general public, and a great number 
of emigrants, especially from Scotland, ac- 
eepted the terms and repaired with their 
families to East New Jersey. In these active 
employments he found a refuge from the 
troubles brought upon him by his petition— 
the delays of the council, the envy of false 
friends, and the malice of his open foes. 

The petition was bandied about from 
council to commission, from commission to 
council. At first the Duke of York was un- 
favorable to the grant in the form which 
Penn, advised by Sidney, had proposed ; and 
the Attorney-General, Sir Joseph Werden, 
objected to it in his name. But Sunderland 
pressed the matter to a conclusion by keep- 
ing the attention of the court fixed on the 
alternative of a settlement of the debt in 
This great argument in its, favor 


money. 
ultimately overcame the scruples of all 
parties. After five months spent in nego- 


tiation, Sir Joseph wrote to inform Mr. 
Secretary Blathwayte that the Duke of York 
had consented to accede to Penn’s request. 
All that now remained was the arrangement 
of details. But this task occupied another 
term of five months. The chief questions 
which came up for discussion had reference 
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to the boundaries and the constitutions. 
The agents of the Duke of York were heard 
by the Privy Council; Mr. Burke appeared 
on behalf of his noble employer, and both 
parties laid objections to the boundary line 
as drawn by the friends of Penn. The ge- 
ography of the American continent was then 
very imperfectly known, even to the men 
who had to dispose of it in parcels almost 
as large as kingdoms; and the charters of 
nearly all the proprietors were drawn up so 
as to lead to vexatious after-disputes. Penn’s 
counsel made the best of their position, their 
client being anxious to obtain a well-marked 
line of separation from the lands of his 
neighbors, and especially from those of the 
Catholic lord of Maryland; but the parties 
could not agree, and the grant was finally 
made out with no proper understanding of 
the questions in dispute, in the hope that the 
proprietors would themselves be able to ar- 
range their differences. This omission led 
to endless disputes. 

The terms of the charter then came on 
for consideration. Penn had forgotten some 
of the less liberal laws and usages of Eng- 
land; but the Attorney-General and the 
Lord Chief Justice took occasion to remedy 
this defect by adding a number of clauses 
to the charter. They expressly reserved all 
They provided for the 


the royal privileges. 
authority of Parliament in all questions of 


trade and commerce. They made it imper- 
ative that all acts of the colonial legislature 
should be submitted to the King and ‘his 
council, without whose formal sanction they 
would be void and of no effect. Above all, 
they reserved to the mother country the full 
right to levy taxes and customs. The Bishop 
of London got a clause inserted claiming 
security for the National Church. An in- 
stance how little Penn’s tolerant spirit was 
understood in his own day! 

All these preliminaries being arranged, the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations submitted 
the draft of a charter to the King, constitut- 
ing Penn absolute proprietor of the province. 
Charles at once set his signature to the doc- 
ument—which bears date January 27, 1682— 
being only too happy to cancel’a large and 
troublesome debt so easily. 

A council was called for the fifth of March 
at Whitehall, which Penn was summoned to 
attend. The King was present, but the pe- 
titioner neither doffed his hat nor bent his 
knee before the majesty of England. Charles 
seems to have been rather amused with his 
eccentric and unique courtier, if a story 
which obtained currency at that time may 
be credited. As Penn stood bonneted in 
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the royal presence, he observed the King 
remove his hat; at which, it is said, he ob- 
served, ‘‘ Friend Charles, why dost thou not 
keep on thy hat?’’ To which his majesty 
replied, laughing, ‘It is the custom of this 
place for only one person to remain covered 
at a time.”’ 

At this council the charter was finally 
issued. The name which Penn had fixed 
on for his province was New Wales, on ac- 
count of its mountainous character. But 
Secretary Blathwayte, a Welshman, objected 
to have the Quaker country called after his 
native land; the new proprietor then pro- 
posed Sylvania, on account of its magnifi- 
cent forests; and to this the King himself 
added Penn, in honor of the great admiral. 
It was a happy combination—the Forest 
Land of Penn! The proprietor, however, 
fearful lest it would appear an instance of 
vanity in him to have allowed a large prin- 
cipality to be called after his family, appealed 
to the King, and offered twenty guineas to 
the Secretary, to have it altered. Had he 
appealed to Blathwayte and bribed the King, 
he might have succeeded. As it was, Charles 
took upon himself the responsibility of the 
name ; and the patent was issued in the usual 
form. 

The document itself—the germ of a great 
nation—is now in the office of the Secretary 
of Pennsylvania. It is written on rolls of 
strong parchment, in the old English hand- 
writing, each line underscored with red ink; 
the borders are gorgeously emblazoned with 
heraldic devices, and the top of the first 
sheet exhibits a finely-executed portrait of 
his majesty, still in a state of excellent pres- 
ervation. It briefly sets forth the nature and 
reasons of the grant, and loosely describes 
the boundaries of the province. This docu- 
ment, although not yet two centuries old, is 
already regarded with a sort of veneration, 


To Penn himself the granting of his 
petition was the great event of his life, He 
knew the grandeur of his own designs. 
Sidney felt that the cause of freedom was at 
issue ; but he, with a simpler philosophy 
rising to a higher generalization, felt that 
the question involved no less than the cause 
of God. A more than usually profound 
religious sentiment $wayed his mind while 
waiting the turns of this negotiation: he saw 
how completely a false step, a rash word, an 
imprudent concession, might put the whole 
of his great scheme in peril. When the 
charter was issued he could exclaim—‘‘ God 
hath given it to me in the face of the world. 
. . He will bless and make it the seed of a 
nation.”’ 
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ORIGINAL TEXT OF CHARTER. 


HE following is the text, as it appears in 
T the first volume of the Colonial Records, 
of the Charter of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was granted in 1682 by Charles 
the Second, King of England, to William 
Penn, constituting him perhaps the largest 
landed proprietor of his time in the world, 
owner in fee simple of more than thirty 
millions acres of land—the entire State of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The words printed in capi- 
tals represent those in capital letters and also 
the larger words in the original text as they 
occur. The spelling is varied, at times 
unique, and capital letters are used somewhat 
at random ; but the meaning was sufficiently 
clear to be satisfactory to William Penn. 


CHARLES THE SECOND, BY THE GRACE 
OF GOD King of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, &c., To all to whome 
these presents shall come GREETING. Whereas 
our Trustie and well beloved Subject, William Penn, 
Esquire, sonn and heire of Sir William Penn, de- 
ceased, out of a commendable desire to enlarge our 
English Empire, and promote such usefull comodities 
as may bee of benefitt to us and our Dominions, as 
alsoe to reduce the Savage Natives by gentle and iust 
manners to the love of civill Societie and Christian 
Religion hath humbley besought leave of vs to trans- 
port an ample colonie vnto a certaine Countrey here- 
inafter described in the partes of America not yet cul- 
tevated and planted. And hath likewise humbley 
besought our Royall majestie to give grant, and con- 
firme all the said countrey with certaine priviledges 
and Jurisdiccons requisite for the good Government 
and saftie of the said Countrey and Colonie, to him 
and his heires forever. KNOW YEE, therefore, that 
wee, favouring the petition and good purpose of the 
said William Penn, and haveing regard to the mem- 
orie and meritts of his late father, in divers services, 
and perticulerly to his conduct, courage and discretion 
vnder our dearest brother, James Duke of Yorke, in 
that signall battell and victorie, fought and obteyned 
against the Dutch fleete, comanded by the Heer Van 
Opdam, in the yeare One thousand six hundred sixtie 
five, in consideration thereof of our special grace, cer- 
taine knowledge and meere motion, Have given and 
granted, and by this our present Charter, for vs, our 
heires and successors, Doe give and grant unto the 
said William Penn, his heires and assignes all that 
tract or parte of land in America, with all the Islands 
therein conteyned, as the same is bounded on the 
East by Delaware River, from twelve miles distance, 
Northwarde of New Castle Towne unto the three and 
fortieth degree of Northern latitude if the said River 
doeth extend soe farre Northwards; But if the said 
River shall not extend soe farre Northward, then by 
the said River soe farr as it doth extend, and from the 
head of the said River the Easterne bounds are to bee 
determined by a meridian line, to bee drawn from the 
head of the said River vnto the said three and fortieth 
degree, the said lands to extend Westwards, five de- 
grees in longitude, to bee computed from the said 
Easterne Bounds, and the said lands to bee bounded 
on the North, by the beginning of the three and 
fortieth degree of Northern latitude, and on the south, 
by a circle drawne at twelve miles, distance from New 
Castle Northwards, and Westwards ynto the begining 
of the fortieth degree of Northerne Latitude; and then 
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by a streight line Westwards, to the limitt of Longi- 
tude above menconed. WEE DOE alsoe give and 
grant vnto the said William Penn, his heires and as- 
signes, the free and vndisturbed vse, and continuance 
in and passage into and out of all and singular Ports, 
harbours, Bayes, waters, rivers, Isles and Inletts, be- 
longing vnto or leading to and from the Countrey, or 
Islands aforesaid; and all the soyle, lands, fields, 
woods, vnderwoods, mountaines, hills, fenns, Isles, 
Lakes, Rivers, waters, rivuletts, Bays and Inletts, scit- 
uate or being within or belonging vnto the Limitts 
and Bounds aforesaid togeather with the fishing of all 
sortes of fish, whales, sturgeons, and all Royall and 
other fishes in the sea, bayes, Inletts, waters or Rivers, 
within the premises, and the fish therein taken, and 
alsoe all veines, mines and quarries, as well discovered 
as not discovered, of Gold, Silver, Gemms and pre- 
tious Stones, and all other whatsoever, stones, metalls, 
or of any other thing or matter whatsoever, found or 
to bee found within the Countrey, Isles, or Limitts 
aforesaid; and him the said William Penn, his heires 
and assignes, WEE DOE, by this our Royall Charter, 
for vs, our heires and successors, make, create and 
constitute the true and absolute proprietaries of the 
Countrey aforesaid, and of all other, the premises, 
saving alwayes to vs, our heires and successors, the 
faith and allegiance of the said William Penn, his 
heires and assignes, and of all other, the proprietaries 
tenants and Inhabitants that are, or shall be within the 
Territories and precincts aforesaid; and saving alsoe 
vnto vs, our heires and Successors, the Sovreignity of 
the aforesaid Countrey, TO HAVE, hold and possesse 
and enioy the said tract of Land, Countrey, Isles, 
Inletts and other the premises, vnto the said William 
Penn, his heires and assignes, to the only proper vse 
and behoofe of the said William Penn, his heirs and 
assignes forever. To bee holden of vs, our heires 
and Successors, Kings of England, as of our Castle 
of Windsor, in our County of Berks, in free and 
comon socage by fealty only for all services, and not 
in Capite or by Knights service, Yeelding and paying 
therefor to us, our heires and Successors, two Beaver 
Skins to bee delivered att our said Castle of Windsor, 
on the first day of January, in every yeare; and also 
the fifth parte of all Gold and silver Oare, which shall 
from time to time happen to bee found within the 
Limitts aforesaid, cleare of all charges, and of our 
further grace certaine knowledge and meere mocon, 
wee have thought fitt to Erect, and wee doe hereby 
Erect the aforesaid Countrey and Islands, into a 
province and Seignorie, and doe call itt Pensilvania, 
and soe from henceforth wee will have itt called, and 
forasmuch as wee have hereby made, and ordeyned 
the aforesaid William Penn, his heires and assignes, 
the true and absolute Proprietaries of all the Lands 
and Dominions aforesaid. KNOW YEE therefore, 
that wee reposing special trust and confidence in the 
fidelitie, wisedome, Justice and provident circumspec- 
con of the said William Penn, for vs, our heires and 
successors, Doe grant free, full and absolute power, 
by vertue of these presents to him and his heirs, and 
to his and their Deputies, and Lieutenants, for the 
good and happy government of the said Countrey, to 
ordeyne, make, enact and vnder his and their Seales 
to publish any Laws whatsoever, for the raising of 
money for the publick vse of the said province, or for 
any other end apperteyning either vnto the publick 
state peace, or safety of the said Countrey, of vnto 
the private vtility of perticular persons, according vnto 
their best discretions, by and with t!. advise, assent 
and approbacon of the freemen of th said Countrey, 
or the greater parte of them, or of their Delegates or 
Deputies, whom for the Enacting of the said Lawes, 
when, and as often as need shall require. WEE 
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WILL, that the said William Penn, and his heires 
shall assemble in such sort and forme as to him and 
them shall seeme best, and the same lawes duely to 
execute vnto, and upon all people within the said 
Countrey and limitts thereof; and WEE do likewise 
give and grant unto the said William Penn, and his 
heires, and to his and their Deputies and Lieutenants, 
such power and authoritie to appoint and establish 
any Judges, and Justices, magistrates and officers 
whatsoever, for what causes soever, for the probates 
of wills and for the granting of administracons within 
the precincts aforesaid, and with what power soever, 
and in such forme as to the said William Penn, or his 
heires, shall seeme most convenient. Alsoe to remitt, 
release, pardon and abolish, whether before Judge- 
ment or after, all crimes and offences, whatsoever 
comitted within the said Countrey, against the said 
Lawes, treason and wilfull and malitious murder onely 
excepted; and in those cases, to grant reprieves untill 
our pleasure may bee knowne therein, and to doe all 
and every other thing and things which vnto the com- 
pleate establishment of Justice vnto Courts and 
Tribunalls, formes of Judicature and manner of pro- 
ceedings doe belong, altho’ in these presents expresse 
mencen bee not made thereof; and by Judges by 
them delegated to award processe, hold *pleas and 
determine in all the said Courts and Tribunalls, all 
accons, suits 4nd causes whatsoever, as well criminal] 
as civill, personall, reall and mixt, which Lawes soe 
as aforesaid, to bee published, Our pleasure is, and 
soe Wee enioyne require and comand shall bee most 
absolute and avaylable in law, and that all the Liege 
people and Subjects of vs, our heires and successors, 
doe observe and keepe the same inviolable in those 
partes, soe farr as they concerne them, vnder the paine 
therein expressed, or to bee expressed. Provided; 
Nevertheles, that the said Lawes bee consonant to 
reason, and bee not repugnant or contrarie, but as 
neere as conveniently may bee agreeable tothe Lawes, 
statutes and rights of this our Kingdome of England, 
and saveing and reserving to vs, our heires and suc- 
cessors, the receiving, heareing and determining of the 
appeale and appeales, of all or any person or persons, 
of, in or belonging to the territories aforesaid, or 
touching any Judgement to bee there made or given. 
—And forasmuch as in the Government of soe great 
a Countrey, sudden accidents doe often happen, 
whereunto itt will bee necessarie to apply a remedie 
before the freeholders of the said Province, or their 
Delegates or Deputies can bee assembled to the make- 
ing of Lawes, neither will itt be convenient that in- 
stantly vnto every such emergent occasion, soe greate 
a multitude should be called together. Therefore, for 
the better Government of the said Countrey, WEE 
WILL, and ordeyne, and by these presents for vs, 
our heires and successors, Doe grant vnto the said 
William Penn, and his heires, by themselves or by 
their magistrates and officers, in that behalfe, duely to 
bee ordeyned as aforesaid, to make and constitute, fitt 
and wholesome ordinances from time to time within 
the said Countrey, to bee kept and observed as well 
for the preservacon of the peace, as for the better 
government of the people there inhabiting, and pub- 
lickly to notifie the same, to all persons whome the 
same doeth or any way may concerne, which ordi- 
nances our will and pleasure is, shall be observed 
inviolably within the said Province, vnder paines 
therein to bee expressed, soe as the said ordinances 
bee consonant to reason and bee not repugnant nor 
contrary, but soe farre as conveniently may bee agree- 
able with the Lawes of our kingdome of England, 
and soe as the said ordinancés be not extended in any 
sort to bind, charge or take away the right or interest 
of any person or persons, for or in their life, members, 
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freehold, goods or Chattells; and our further will and 
pleasure is, that the Lawes for regulateing and govern- 
ing of propertie, within the said Province, as well for 
the descent and enioyment of lands, as likewise for 
the enioyment and succession of goods and Chattells, 
and likewise as to felonies, shall bee and continue the 
same as shall bee for the time being, by the generall 
course of the Law in our Kingdome of England, vntill 
the said Lawes shall bee altered by the said William 
Penn, his heires or assignes, and by the freemen of the 
said Province, their Delegates or Deputies, or the 
greater part of them. And to the End the said 
William Penn, or heires, or other, the Planters, 
Owners or Inhabitants of the said Province, may not 
att any time hereafter, by misconstrucon of the powers 
aforesaid, through inadvertiencie or designe, depart 
from that faith and due allegiance which by the Lawes 
of this our Realme of England, they and all our sub- 
iects, in our Dominions and Territories, always owe 
ynto vs, our heires and successors, by colour of any 
extent or largenesse of powers hereby given, or pre- 
tended to bee given, or by force or colour of any lavzes 
hereafter to bee made in the said Province, by virtue 
of any such powers. Our further will and pleasure 
is, that a transcript or Duplicate of all lawes which 
shall bee soe as aforesaid, made and published within 
the said province, shall within five yeares after the 
makeing thereof, be transmitted and delivered to the 
privy Councell, for the time being, of vs, our heires 
and successors; and if any of the said Lawes within 
the space of six moneths, after that they shall be soe 
transmitted and delivered, bee declared by vs, our 
heires and successors, in our or their privy Councell, 
inconsistent with the sovereignety or lawfull preroga- 
tive of vs, our heires or successors, or contrary to the 
faith and_allegiance due by the legall Government of 
this realme, from the said William Penn, or his heires, 
or of the Planters and Inhabitants of the said province; 
and that therevpon any of the said Lawes shall bee 
adiuged and declared to bee void by vs, our heires or 
successors, vnder our or their Privy Seale, that then, 
and from thenceforth such Lawes concerning which 
such Judgement and declaracon shall bee made, shall 
become voyd, otherwise the said lawes soe transmitted, 
shall remaine and stand in full force according to the 
true intent and meaneing thereof. Furthermore, that 
this new Colony may the more happily increase, by 
the multitude of people resorting thither: THERE- 
FORE, WEE, for vs, our heires and successors, doe 
give and grant by these presents, power licence and 
libertie vnto all the liege people and subjects, both 
present and future of vs, our heires and successors, 
excepting those who shall bee especially forbidden, to 
transport themselves and families vnto the said 
Countrey, with such convenient shipping, as by the 
lawes of this, our kingdome of England, they ought 
to vse with fitting provisions paying only the customes 
therefore due, and there to settle themselves, dwell 
and inhabitt and plant for the publick and their own 
private advantage; AND FURTHERMORE, that 
our subiects may bee the rather encouraged to under- 
take this expedicon with ready and cheerfull mindes. 
KNOW YEE, that wee of our especial grace certaine 
knowledge and meere mocon, Doe give and grant 
by vertue of these presents, as well vnto the said 
William Penn and his heires, as to all others who shall 
from time to time repaire vnto the said Countrey, with 
a purpose to inhabitt there, or to trade with the natives 
of the said Countrey, full liceuse to lade and freight 
in any Ports whatsoever of vs, our heires and succes- 
sors, according to the lawes made, or to be made 
within our kingdome of England, and into the said 
Countrey, by them, theire servants or assignes, to 
transport all and singular theire wares, goods and 
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merchandizes, as likewise, all sorts of graine whatso- 
ever, and all other things whatsoever necessary for 
food or cloathing, not phibited by the lawes and 
Statutes of our kingdomes and Dominions, to be 
carryed out of the said kingdomes without any lett or 
molestacon of vs, our heires and successors, or of any 
the officers of vs, our heires and successors, saveing 
alwayes to vs, our heires and successors, the legall 
impossitons, customes and other duties and payments 
for the said wares and merchandize, by any law or 
statute due or to be due to vs, our heires and succes- 
sors. AND WEE DOE further for vs, our heires 
and Successors, give and grant vnto the said William 
Penn, his heires and assignes, free and absolute power 
to Divide the said Countrey, and Islands, into 
Townes, Hundreds and Counties, and to erect and 
incorporate Townes into Borroughs, and Borroughs 
into Citties, and to make and constitute ffaires and mar- 
ketts therein, with all other convenient privileges and 
imunities according to the meritt of the inhabitants, 
and the ffittnes of the places; & to doe all and every 
other thing and things touching the premises which to 
him or them shall seeme requisite, and meet, albeit 
they be such as of their owne nature might otherwise 
require a more especiall comandment and warrant, 
then in these presents is expressed. WEE WILL 
ALSOE, and by these presents for vs, our heiges and 
successors, WEE doe give and grant licence by this 
our charter, vnto the said William Penn, his heires 
and assignes, and to all inhabitants and dwellers in 
pvince aforesaid, both present, and to come to import 
or vnlade by themselves or their Servants, ffactors or 
assignes, all merchandizes and goods whatsoever, that 
shall arise of the fruites and comodities of the said 
province, either by Land or Sea, into any of the Ports 
of vs, our heires and successors, in our kingdome of 
England, and not into any other countrey whatsoever. 
And WEE give him full power to dispose of the said 
goods in the said ports, andif need bee, within one 
yeare next after the unladeing of the same, to lade the 
said merchandizes and goods again into the same or 
other shipps, and to export the same into any other 
Countreys, either of our Dominions or fforreigne, 
according to lawe: PRovIDED alwayes, that they pay 
such, customes and imnosicons, subsidies and duties 
for the same to vs, our heires and successors, as the 
rest of our subiects of our kingdome of England, for 
the time being shall be bound to pay, and doe observe 
the acts of Navigation and other lawes in that behalfe 
made. AND FURTHERMORE, of our more 
ample and especiall grace, certain knowledge and 
meere motion, WEE DOE, for vs, our heires and 
successors, Grant vnto the said William Penn, his 
heires and assignes, full and absolute power and 
authoritie, to make, erect and constitute within the said 
province, and the Isles and Isletts aforesaid, such and 
soe many Seaports, harbours, Creeks, Havens, Keyes 
and other places, for discharge and vnladeing of 
goods, & merchandize out of the shipps, boates and 
other vessells, and Ladeing them in such and soe 
many places, and with such rights, Jurisdiccons, liber- 
ties and priviledges unto the said ports, belonging as 
to him or them, shall seeme most expedient, and that 
all and singuler the shipps, boates and other vessells, 
which shall come for merchandize and trade, vnto the 
said pvince, or out of the same shall depart, shall be 
laden or vniaden onely att such ports as shall be 
erected and constituted by the said William Penn, his 
heires and assignes, any vse, custome or other thing 
to the contrary notwithstanding: PROVIDED, that 
the said William Penn and his heires, and the Lieuten- 
ants and Governors for the time being, shall admitt 
and receive in and about all such ports, havens, 
Creeks and Keyes, all officers and their Deputies, 





who shall from time to time be appointed for that pur- 
pose, by the ffarmers or Comissioners of our customes, 
for the time being. AND WEE DOE further ap- 
point and ordaine, and by these presents for vs, our 
heires and successors, WEE DOE grant vnto the said 
William Penn, his heires and assignes, that he the 
said William Penn, his heires and assignes, may from 
time to time forever, have and enioy the customes and 
subsidies in the ports, harbours and other Creeks, .and 
places aforesaid, within the pvince aforesaid, payable 
or due for merchandizes and wares, there to be laded 
and vnladed, the said customes and subsidies to be 
reasonably assessed, vpon any occasion by themselues, 
and the people there as aforesaid, to be assembled to 
whom WEE give power, by these presents for vs, our 
heires and successors, vpon iust cause, and in due 
pporcon, to assesse and impose the same, saveing 
vnto vs, our heires and successors, such imposcons 
and customes as by act of parliament are and shall be 
appointed; and it is our further will and pleasure, 
that the said William Penn, his‘heires and assignes, 
shall from time to time constitute and appoint an 
attorney or agent, to reside in or neare our Citty of 
London, who shall make knowne the place where he 
shall dwell or may be found, vnto the Clerks of Our 
privy Counsell, for the time being, or one of them, 
and shall be ready to appeare in any of our Courts att 
Westminister, to answer for any misdemeanors that 
shall be comitted, or by any wilfull default or neglect 
pmitted by the said William Penn, his heires or 
assignes, against our Lawes of Trade or Navigacon, 
and after it shall be ascertained in any of our said 
Courts, what damages WEE or our heires or succes- 
sors shall haue sustained, by such default or neglect, 
the said William Penn, his heires and assignes, shall 
pay the same within one yeare after such taxacon and 
demand thereof, from such attorney, or in case there 
shall be noe such attorney, by the space of one yeare, 
or such attorney shall not make payment of such 
damages, within the space of one yeare, and answer 
such other forfeitures and penalties within the said 
time, as by the acts of parliament in England, are or 
shall be pvided, according to the true intent and 
meaning of these presents; Then it shall be lawfule 
for vs, our heires and successors, to seize and Resume 
the government of the said pvince or Countrey, and 
the same to retaine until payment shall be made 
thereof. But notwithstanding any such seizure or 
resumption of the Government, nothing concerening 
the propriety or ownership of any Lands, Tenements 
or other hereditaments, or goods, or chattels of any 
the adventurers, Planters or owners, other then the 
respective offenders there, shall be any way affected 
or molested thereby: PROVIDED alwayes, and our 
will and pleasure is that neither the said William 
Penn nor his heires, nor any other the inhitants of the 
said pvince, shall at any time hereafter haue or main- 
tain any correspondence with any other king, prince 
or State, or with any of theire subiects, who shall then 
be in warr against vs, our heires or successors; Nor 
shall the said William Penn, or his heires, or any 
other the inhabitants of the said pvince, make warre 
or doe any act of hostilitie against any other king, 
prince or state, or any of their subiects, who shall then 
be in league or amity with vs, our heires or successors. 
And because in soe remote a Countrey, and scituate 
neare many Barbarous Nations, the incursions as well 
of the savages themselues, as of other enemies, pirates 
and Robbers, may pbably be feared. Therefore, 
WEE have given and for vs, our heires and succes- 
sors, Doe give power by these presents vnto the said 
William Penn, his heires and assignes, by themselues or 
their Captaines or other, their officers to levy, muster 
and traine all sorts of men, of what condicon, or where- 
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soever borne, in the said pvince of Pensylvania, | of the same Lord and his heires, of whom the alien 


for the time being, and to make warr and pursue the 
enemies and Robbers aforesaid, as well by Sea as by 
Land, yea, even without the Limits of the said pvince, 
and by God’s assistance, to vanquish and take them, 
and being taken, to put them to death by the law of 
Warr, or to save them att theire pleasure, and to doe 
all and every other act and thing, which to the charge 
and office of a Captaine generall of an Army, be- 
longeth or hath accustomed to belong, as fully ffreely 
as any Captaine Generall of an Army, hath ever had 
the same. AND FURTHERMORE, of our espec- 
iall grace and of our certaine knowledg and meere 
motion, WEE have given and granted, and by these 
presents for vs, our heires and successors, Doe give 
and grant vnto the said William Penn, his heires and 
assignes, full and absolute power, licence and author- 
itie, That he the said William Penn, his heires and 
Assignes, from time to time hereafter forever, att his 
or theire will and pleasure, may assigne, alien, grant, 
demise or infeoffe of the premises, soe many, and such 
partes and parcells to him or them, that shall be will- 
ing to pnrchase the same, as they shall thinke ffitt. 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD to them, the said per- 
son and persons willing to take or purchase, theire 
heires and assignes, in -ffee simple or ffeetaile, or for 
the terme of life, or liues, or yeares, to be held of the 
said William Penn, his heires and assignes, as of the 
said Seigniory of Windsor, by such services, customes 
and rents, as shall seeme ffitt to the said William 
Penn, his heires and assignes, and not imediately of 
vs, our heires and successors, and to the same person 
or persons, and to all and every of them, WEE DOE 
give and grant by these presents, for vs, our heires and 
successors, Licence, authoritie and power, that such 
person or persons may take the premisses or any par- 
cell thereof, of the aforesaid William Penn, his heires 
or assignes, and the same hold to themselues, their 
heires and assignes, in what estate of inheritance 
soever, in flee simple, or in ffeetaile or otherwise, as 
to him the said William Penn, his heires and assignes, 
shall seem expedient. The Statutes made in the 
parliament of Edward, some of king Henry, late king 
of England, our predecessors, comonly called the 
Statute Quia Emptores terrarum, lately published in 
our kingdome of England, in any wise notwithstand- 
ing, and by these presents, WEE give and grant 
licence vnto the said William Penn, and his heires, 
likewise to all and every such person and persons to 
whom the said William Penn, or his heires, shall at 
any time hereafter, grant any estate of inheritance as 
aforesaid, to erect any parcells of Land within the 
— aforesaid, into mannors, by and with the 
icence to be first had and obteyned for that purpose, 
ynder the hand and seale of the said William Penn, 
or his heires, and in every of the said mannors, to 
haue and to hold a Court Baron, with all thinges 
whatsoever, which to a Court Baron do belong; and 
to haue and to hold view of ffrank-pledge, for the 
conservacon of the peace, and the better government 
of those partes by themselves or their Stewarts, or by 
the Lords for the time being, of other mannors to be 
deputed when they shall be erected, and in the same, 
to vse all things belonging to view of ffrank-pledge; 
and WEE doe farther grant licence and authoritie 
that every such person and persons, who shall erect 
any such mannor or mannors as aforesaid, shall or 
may grant all or any parte of his said lands to any 
person or persons, in ffee simple or any other estate of 
inheritance, to be held of the said mannors respec- 
tively, soe as noe further tenures shall be created, but 
that vpon all further and other alienacons thereafter, 
to be made the said lands soe aliened, shall be held 
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did then before hold, and by the like, rents and 
services, which were before due and accustomed. 
And further, our pleasure is and by these presents for 
vs, our heires and successors, WEE doe Covenant 
and grant to and with the said William Penn, and his 
heires and assignes, that WEE, our heires and succes- 
sors, shall att no time hereafter sett or make, or cause 
to be sett, any imposicon, custome or other taxacon, 
rate or contribucon whatsoever, in and upon the 
dwellers and inhabitants of the aforesaid pvince, for 
their lands, tenements, goods or chattels, within the 
said province, or in and vpon any goods or merchan- 
dize within the said pvince, or to be laden or vnladen 
within the ports or harbours of the said pvince, vnles 
the same be with the consent of the pprietary, or 
chiefe Governor and Assembly, or by act of parlia- 
ment in England. And our pleasure is, and for us 
our heires and successors, WEE charge and comand, 
that this our Declaracon, shall from henceforward be 
received and allowed from time to time in all our 
Courts, and before all the Judges of vs, our heires 
and successors, for a sufficient and lawful discharge, 
payment and acquittance, comanding all and singular 
the officers and ministers of vs, our heires and succes- 
sors, and enioyneing them vpon paine of our high 
displeasure, that they doe not presume att any time to 
attempt any thing to the contrary of the premises, or 
that they doe in any sort withstand the same, but that 
they bee att all times aiding and assisting as is fitting 
vnto the said William Penn, and his heires, and to 
the inhabitants and merchants of the pvince aforesaid, 
their servants, ministers, ffactors and assignes,.in the 
full vse and fruition of the beneffitt of this our 
Charter: And our further pleasure is, And WEE doe 
hereby, for vs, our heires and successors, charge and 
require that if any of the inhabitants of the said pvince, 
to the number of Twenty, shall at any time hereafter 
be desirous, «.,| shall by any writeing or by any pson 
deputed for them, signify such their desire to the 
Bishop of London, that any preacher or preachers to 
be approved of by the said Bishop, may be sent vnto 
them for their instruccon, that then such preacher or 
preachers, shall and may be and reside within the 
said pvince, without any Deniall or molestacon what- 
soever; and if pchance it should happen hereafter, 
any doubts or questions should arise concerneing the 
true sence & meaning of any word, clause or sentence, 
conteyned in this our present charter, WEE WILL 
ordaine and comand, that att all times and in all 
things such interpretacon be made thereof, and 
allowed in any of our Courts whatsoever, as shall be 
adiudged most advantageous and favourable unto the 
said William Penn, his heires and assignes: PRO- 
VIDED alwayes, that no interpretacon be admitted 
thereof, by which the allegiance due vnto vs, our 
heires and successors, may suffer any preiudice or 
diminucon, although expres mencon be not made in 
these presents, of the true yearly value or certainty of 
the premisses, or of any parte thereof, or of other 
guifts and grants made by vs, our pgenitors or prede- 
cessors, vnto the said William Penn, or any Statute, 
act, ordinance, pvision, pclamacon or restraint hereto- 
fore, had made, published, ordained or pvided, or any 
other thing, cause or matter whatscever to the contrary 
thereof, in any wise notwithstanding. In Witness 
whereof WEE have caused these our letters to be 
made patents, Witness our selfe at Westminster, the 
fourth day of March, in the three and thirtieth yeare 
of our Reigne. — ¥ PIGOTT. 
By Writt of privy Seale. 
JOHN SHALER, chy'. 
xxvij die Janry, 1682, Fir. 
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EW persons who may receive this issue 
of Zhe Jonrna/l will fail to read the ac- 
count of the memorable trial of Willian Penn, 
which is given in full elsewhere, a trial that 
to a greater degree than any other ever held 
on English soil, established the status of the 
jury under the English laws. ‘The chapter 
upon the Charter of Pennsylvania will also 
be widely read, and the original text of the 
charter itself will be examined with much 
interest. The large space given to our 
series of William Penn Papers renders this, 
in some degree, a Bi-Centennial number. 





Dr. WICKERSHAM has resigned the posi- 
tion of Minister Resident at the Court of 
Denmark. After a short trip through 
Switzerland for the benefit of his health, im- 
paired somewhat by the climate of Copen- 
hagen, he is at this writing homeward 
bound. Though the salary of the honora- 
ble office he held was large, it could make 
but little amends for absence from the at- 
tractive surroundings of his Pennsylvania 
home. Arrangements are making by his 
numerous friends for a public reception in 
Philadelphia upon his return. Zhe Journal, 


in behalf of the educational element of the | 


State, bids him hearty Welcome home ! 


WititiaM H. ALLEN, for twenty-seven 
years President of Girard College, died Aug. 
29, inthe 74th year of his age. He was a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, and was en- 
gaged in educational pursuits from his grad- 
uation to the time of his death, except for 
two years, when he was President of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 


Pror. J. T. RoTHROcK has resumed, on 
Saturday afternoons, his weekly series of free 
lectures on botanical subjects, delivered in 





; of Public 


Horticultural Hall, Fairmount Park. Those | 


heretofore delivered have been of marked 
interest, dealing, as they do, so ably with the 
practical affairs of life; and, judging from the 


subjects announced, this will continue to be | 
their distinguishing feature. Among thesub- | 


jects already presented, and those yet to be | 


discussed, are, ‘‘How Vegetation Protects 


| 


the Earth, and Influences Rainfall ;’’ ‘‘ What 
the Roots Do, and How They Do It:’’ 
** American Timber and its Special Value ;’’ 
‘*Sick Plants ;’’ ‘‘Strength and Durability 
of Timber;’’ ‘‘ The Plants Eaten by Other 
Nations.’ The grounds around Horticul- 
tural Hall are now very attractive, and a 
profitable and enjoyable afternoon can be 
spent, by teachers and others who may chance 
to be in Philadelphia on Saturdays, in look- 
ing at the beauties of nature and listening to 
the scientific explanation of some of the 
wonders of plant life. 





THE attention of the reader interested in 
rapid addition, etc., is called to the adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this number of this 
valuable little hand-book of Mr. H. G. 
Squires, principal of one of the ward 
schools of Pittsburgh. It was a class from 
the school of Mr. Squires that gave the ex- 
hibition before the State Association at 
Pottsville in July last. The little book he 
presents will be found of great use by those 
desirous of reforming their methods of 
teaching the four fundamental rules. 





THE article in this issue on ‘‘ Pennsylvania 


| Out West,’’ is from the pen of Hon. Henry 


C. Hickok, former State Superintendent 
Instruction. He loses none of 
his old-time interest in the educational 
work, and would guard with jealous care 
the good name of Pennsylvania. 





The annual report of Supt. A. J. Davis 
has the following paragraphs upon the topic 
of professional reading. It shows generous 
variety in the choice of periodicals, and that 
good books on teaching are widely read in 
Clarion county. Says the report: 

One of the questions asked was, ‘‘ How many 
works on teaching do you own?” Of the one 
hundred and sixty-six who reported, nineteen 
answered “‘ none ;” twenty-one answered “‘one;”’ 
forty-three, ‘‘ two ;”’ thirty-seven, “‘three;’’ twen- 
ty-five, ‘four ;”’ nine, “‘ five;’’ nine, “six ;” two, 
‘seven ;”’ one, “‘eight;’’ and one, ‘‘ten:”’ mak- 
449 books on teaching owned by these teachers. 

In 1878, Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Praetice of 
Teaching” was selected as the work for our 
teachers to read. Terms were made with the 
publishers to supply them at dealers’ wholesale 
rates. About 150 copies were purchased by the 
teachers of our county. Since that year a new 
work has been selected each year, and similar 
terms secured. The book read 1879-80, was 
Johonnot's Principles and Practice of Teaching ; 
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in 1880-81, ‘‘ Methods of Teaching in Country 
Schools,” and for 1881-82 and °83, Baldwin's 
School Management has been selected. Of the 
work last named, over two hundred copies are 
now in the hands of the teachers. 

To the question, ‘‘ What educational periodi- 
cals do you read regularly ?’’ 58 responded, Com- 
mon Sense; 44, Teachers’ Institute; 36, Penn- 
sylvania School Journal; 15, Normal Teacher ; 
10, Educational Review; 10, School Herald; 5, 
Practical Teacher; 5, Primary Teacher; 4, 
School Master; 4, New York School Journal; 4, 
National Journal of Education ; 2, School Room; 
2, Scholar’s Companion; 2, Home and School; 
2, First Teaching ; 1, Normal Monthly; 1, Louis- 
iana Journal of Education; 1, Penman’s Art 
Journal; 1, Penman’s Guide; and 1, Chau- 
tauquan—215 in all. Several teachers subscribe 
for as many as five papers. Forty-four confessed 
that they did not read any educational periodi- 
cals regularly. As, in some cases, several mem- 
bers of a family probably read the same periodi- 
cal, the number of educational journals sub- 
scribed for in this county is below rather than 
above 215. 


In this Bi-Centennial year of grace, 1882, 
much should be done to enlighten the be- 
nighted ignorance of the average Pennsyl- 
vanian upon the life and character of William 
Penn; nor should his moulding influence 
upon our free institutions, both State and 
National, be anywhere forgotten. No op- 
portunities for this work will be presented 
that are so favorable as those afforded by 
the Teachers’ County Institutes during the 
next three months. ‘These are important 
centres from which to reach the schools 
everywhere; and Pennsylvania owes too 
much to her great and good Founder to have 
any large association of teachers within her 
borders passehim by, in this memorable an- 
niversary year, without thought or mention. 
An evening or other proper period should 
be set apart in the programme of each 
Teachers’ Institute for consideration of his 
character and life-work, in itself and in its 
influence in shaping our form of govern- 
ment both State and National—for the 
Constitution of the United States owes 
much to William Penn’s Frame of Govern- 
ment, and the laws thereto appended in 
1682. A leading paper should be read, to 
be followed by remarks by a dozen or more 
persons who had been previously requested 
by the Superintendent to make preparation 
upon this topic. 

If a paper should be desired from abroad, 
we take pleasure in recommending that by 
Miss Marianna Gibbons, care Phrladelphia 
Times, Philadelphia, on the ‘‘ Life and 
Times of William Penn.’’ We do not, at 
this writing, know that she can go into the 
Institute field; nor have we any request 
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from her to announce her name in this con- 


nection. But Superintendents desiring to 
give prominence to the great anniversary 
may, we think, by addressing her, be able 
to make definite arrangements in the matter 
at moderate cost. 





—~—— 


WM. PENN AND HIS CHARTER. 





‘SrNHE great men of every nation,’’ says 
Binney, ‘‘ whether sages, warriors, 
lawgivers, artists, or authors, may be re- 
garded as the landmarks of its history. 
Their characters are among its invaluable 
treasures ; and as they pass away, each fur- 
nishing hiscontribution to the universal fund 
of moral and intellectual wealth, they en- 
large the circle of benefactions to mankind 
by leaving imperishable examples of virtue. 
For the rich legacy of their fame, surviving 
generations, in bestowing the meed of praise 
which is due, but magnify their own posses- 
sions. To consecrate and defend their mem- 
ory, is the interest, as well as the duty, of 
those who come after them.”’ 

‘‘In modern history,’’ says Hayes, ‘‘ the 
title of the Founder has been, it may be 
said, exclusively bestowed upon the illustri- 
ous William Penn. In the origin of every 
political society, there have been some one 
or more prominent men whose préeminence 
is conceded. So in the settlement of the 
provinces that now compose this great con- 
federated Union; in all of which, it were 


easy to point out the leading spirits of the 


respective communities, who gave them their 
form and pressure, and shaped their special 
destiny. But in no other instance has any 
great man stood forth in such high relief, 
in relation to the beginning and establish- 
ment of a commonwealth, as William Penn 
in regard to Pennsylvania. By acquiring a 
charter title, as proprietary—a title to the 
government as well as the soil—by having 
his name inscribed upon the territory—by 
mainly contributing to its first settlement, 
and by organizing its government with sig- 
nal wisdom and ability, he is more emphati- 
cally cognizable as the Founder of this State, 
than has ever occurred to any other person- 
age, with respect to any state or kingdom 
of which authentic history bears record. 
This is a glorious distinction for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; and well may 
she boast of her Founder ; for a purer, braver, 
gentler, and more generous nature, has rarely 
appeared to bless mankind by his good 
deeds, and refresh the world with his bene- 
ficent example.”’ 

The patron saint of Pennsylvania is Wil- 
liam Penn, and this, indeed, with propriety, 
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since to no other man does she owe so great 
a debt of gratitude. No grander character 
has ever been within her borders, be it fora 
day or for a life-time. American history 
boasts no nobler name than his ; the history 
of England has no more glowing page than 
that which tells of his heroic struggle with 
the powers of darkness in Church and State ; 
and the record of the World’s progress is 
brighter for the chapter which he made pos- 
sible in the founding of his Free Common- 
wealth. And yet—revered as is his mem- 
ory—his character and work are, in them- 
selves and in their abiding influence, far too 
little known or appreciated in these days and 
in this land of political and religious free- 
dom, which has been in so great degree an 
heritage from himself. In the realm.of his- 
tory, as in that of nature, distance is an 
element essential to the proper estimate of 
any figure of colossal proportions. As Wil- 
liam Penn stands apart from us to-day, with 
two centuries of unparalleled progress of the 
race between, the world is more and more 
impressed with the greatness of this-man, 
who, upon the dark background of an evil 
age, ‘‘ shines resplendent in the lustre of un- 
sullied virtue.”’ 

The original Charter—the identical doc- 
ument which William Penn received from 
the hands of Charles the Second after many 
months of weary waiting, uncertaimty and 
vexatious delay—is still to be seen in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Harrisburg. The 
entire Charter is written in a single para- 
graph, which is carried along through four 
large sheets of parchment. These are 
placed side by side and framed solidly 
against the wall in the small office of the 
Deputy Secretary—the most interesting as 
well as the most important historical docu- 
ment to be found in America, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for which it prepared the way, 
antedating this latter document by nearly 
one hundred years. It may be examined 
here with the utmost satisfaction by visitors. 
Even those who knowing its history and 


the moulding influence it has, in the provi- | 


dence of God, exerted upon our American 
institutions, wonder at its well-preserved 
freshness as they stand before it with a feel- 
ing of reverence for the remarkable docu- 
ment. 

Imagine a fire to break out suddenly in 
the office of the Secretary of State, just 
west of the Capitol Building. Nothing 
could save this precious parchment from 
utter destruction. What insurance—though 
it were for millions of dollars—could ever 
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make good the irreparable loss to Pennsyl- 
vania, to the United States, to the World, 
waking more and more to an appreciation 
of its meaning and its value as a factor in 
the progress of the race! It should no 
longer be thus recklessly exposed to this 
probability of destruction by accident, but 
should be removed to Independence Hall, in 
Philadelphia, where it should be open to 
the public view, under plate glass, on the 
four sides of the best fire-proof that can be 
secured, properly constructed for its exhi- 
bition and preservation. It would there be 
seen yearly by athousand times the numberof 
persons who now inquire for it on Capitol 
Hill. It would there become an educating 
influence in the line of patriotic impulse, 
and tempt to inquiry into its grand history. 
The Bi-Centennial Association can do no 
better thing than leave in Independence 
Hall such fire-proof as is here proposed, as a 
souvenir of this memorable anniversary. 

The following is the general form of cele- 
bration which has been adopted by the Bi- 
Centennial Association of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for observance in the 
city of Philadelphia: 

Sunday, October 22d, 1882.—Introductory re- 
ligious services recommended to be held by the 
various religious bodies throughout the Com- 
monwealth, in their respective places of worship, 
with the delivery of sermons on the principles 
of religious and civil liberty introduced into 
Pennsylvania by William Penn. 

Tuesday, Oct. 24th—Representation of the 
landing of William Penn, at the Blue Anchor Inn 
(now Dock street wharf), with decorative display 
of the ocean and river craft in the harbor of 
Philadelphia. 

Procession of civic organizations, National, 
State and City Departments, and firemen of the 
State, consisting of the old firemen, the present 
steam fire department of Philadelphia, and the 
fire companies generally throughout the State, 
with their apparatus, to form adjacent to the site 
of the Blue Anchor Inn, and proceed to Fair- 
mount Park. Grand display of fireworksin Fair- 
mount Park in the evening. 

Wednesday, Oct. 25th—A trades’ display, 
exhibiting in procession the industries of Penn- 
sylvania. (On this day the Welsh will give their 
competitive singing at Wm. C. Allison's build- 
ing.) In the evening, moving historical tab- 
leaux, through the streets of the city, representing 
striking scenes in the history of Pennsylvania; 
also allegorical, classic and poetical tableaux 
and :legends, with exhibition of electric lights 
and torchlight parade. 

Thursday, Oct. 26th.—Grand musical festi- 
vals, by the various singing societies of the city, 
and State, including the Welsh and Germans. 
Grand display of the Knights Templar of Penn- 
sylvania and other States, under the auspices of 
the Commanderies of Philadelphia, and the 
Grand Commandery of Pennsylvania. Parade 
in the day and reception in the evening. Grand 
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regatta on the Schuylkill, grand bicyle meet 
and review in Fairmount Park. Also displays of 
the national sports of the nations that settled 
Pennsylvania: prizes to be offered to the most 
successful participants. 

Friday, Oct. 27th.— Military display, with 
grand review of land and naval forces—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. Grand reception in the 
evening at the Academy of Music and Horti- 
cultural Hall, and general illumination. 

—_——_———_—__—. 


PITTSBURGH. RAPID ARITHMETIC. 


HE wide-spread interest in what is becom- 
ing generally known as the ‘ Pittsburgh 
Method ”’ of teaching elementary arithmetic 
justifies some extended extracts from ‘‘ Do- 
lan’s Drill Tables,’’ a thin hand-book of 
thirty-six pages, just received from the au- 
thor, Mr. J. C. Dolan, principal of the Han- 
cock School, Pittsburgh. The little book 
represents much intelligent labor and pains- 
taking experiment, and will afford teachers 
who are desirous of making sure and rapid 
work in the four fundamental rules, such 
help as they will appreciate. Saysthe author: 


The general aim in the following Tables is to 
develop thought and the power of expressing it. 
The special aim is to systematize the work of 
teaching the four fundamental rules of Arithme- 
tic. To secure this twofold object, the Tables 
are adapted on one side to the different steps of 
intellectual growth, and on the other, to the 
usual requirements of the school-room. On the 
side next the intellect, we find variety, repeti- 
tion, progression, gradation, and completeness. 
On the side next the school-room, we find simply 
adaptation. This adaptation extends to both 
graded and ungraded schools, and to pupils of 
every degree of industry, ability, and advance- 
ment. In the use of the Tables, the element of 
time is called in to indicate a rate of speed sup- 
posed to maintain an equilibrium amongst the 
faculties. Rhythm is introduced to accord with 
the ebb and flow of energy. A persistent writ- 
ing of answers is required to develop written ex- 
pression. Andaconstant record of each pupil’s 
advancement is kept to foster a spirit of emula- 
tion. When the teacher considers the design 
and scope of this plan, he will readily appreci- 
ate the difference between the real and the 
apparent progress of his pupils: and he will not 
feel disappointed if, at first, the special work of 
Arithmetic appears to advance but slowly. 

Minute directions are then given for the 
use of the ‘‘ Tables’’ in the school-room, 
these not occupying more than twelve or 
fifteen pages, but representing fifteen months 
of varied practical work. From the pages 
of ‘*Suggestions’’ we take the following 
paragraph ;: 

The special province of these tables is simply 
to aid in teaching the four fundamental rules in 
Written Arithmetic. They are not intended to 
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take the place of anything that has hitherto been 
published on this subject; neither are they in- 
tended to release the teacher from his personal 
and individual responsibility in teaching this, 


the most difficult part of Arithmetic. They as- 
sume that the pupil is at least seven years of 
age, and that he has had a preparatory drill in 
abstract number, based upon concrete objects. 
It has been thought advisable, all things con- 
sidered, to append a few remarks illustrating the 
general principles governing the proper use of 
concrete objects as a means of developing num- 
ber in the abstract. And although the article is 
necessarily brief, itis believed that teachers who 
will read and study it, need never go far astray 
in the use of concrete objects asa means of devel- 
oping numerical ideas, The Tables themselves 
have been constructed with great care, and at a 
cost of an immense amountof labor. Their strong 
points do not appear on the surface, but they soon 
manifest themselves in the steady progress 
and advancement of the pupil. The secret of 
their success lies in the extraordinary amount of 
intelligent practice afforded in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It is not essential tosuccess that the 
teacher should know how the Tables are con- 
structed. All that he needs to know is how to 
use them. They are based upon psychological 
laws,’ and if the teacher follows the instructions 
given in the Manual, the Tables will take care 
of themselves. 


ee 


PENNSYLVANIA OUT WEST. 





HE opening address at the Denver, Col- 

orado, ** Mining Exposition,’’ August 
1st, was delivered by Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, 
Member of Congress from one of our Phila- 
delphia districts. On the main subject the 
address was marked by all of Judge Kelley’s 
characteristic impressiveness and force. But 
when he comes to speak of education in 
Colorado and Massachusetts, we encounter 
this astonishing announcement with regard 
to his own Keystone State : 

“What has Colorado done? Why, her posi- 
tion in these respects, it pains me to say, ex- 
ceeds that of old Pennsylvania. In your first 
Constitution you provide for a University, for 
an Agricultural School, for other High Schools. 
You have provided, either in that Constitution, 
or in your laws (and there you have the advan- 
tage of Pennsylvania), for a State Superintend- 
ent of Education, for county superintendents, 
and local boards, while we still trust to local 
boards, and see our children defrauded of the 
opportunities that come to them only once, and 
that in childhood and youth.” 

As Pennsylvania has one of the best or- 
ganized and best administered public school 
systems on the continent, and justly stands 
in the very front rank of the Common 
School States of the Union, it is refreshing 
news to us here at home to find her status 
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thus given by one of her own sons, before 
an immense audience of strangers, as radi- 
cally defective in so many essential requis- 
ites of a properly-organized school system. 
Fortunately for the welfare of our people 
and the reputation of the State, it don’t 
happen to be true. Either the speaker 
as above quoted has been incorrectly re- 
ported, or he is strangely misinformed. 
With the exception of a ‘‘ State’’ Univer- 
sity, we have a// the agencies that Judge 
Kelley is under the impression we are — 
out, and in as good, if not better shape, i 
some respects, than can be found pietiees 
—even Massachusetts not excepted. We 
have several universities, and numerous col- 
leges and other higher institutions of learn- 
ing—literary and scientific—under private 
and efficient management; together with 
all Legislative provision needed for a State 
Agricultural College, and Experimental 
Farms. Firmly entrenched in the Consti- 
tution and the laws, we have a strongly 
organized and well-equipped Department 
of Public Instruction with a State Superin- 
tendent at its head, and also County, City 
and Borough Superintendents of public 
schools, with additional provision for close 
and efficient local supervision in each of 
the twenty-two hundred districts of the 
State by the election of District School 
Superintendents at the option of any or all 


of the twenty-two hundred local Boards of | 


School Directors. 

From the origin of our system in 1834, 
up to 1857, we had an ex officio State Su- 
perintendent in the person of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, who discharged the 
duties of both offices. Since 1857, we have 
had a separate School Department, and a 
State Superintendent devoted exclusively 
to the great work of public instruction, free 
from all entanglement with the political ad- 
ministration of the State government. In 
1854, the county superintendency, which 
had been officially recommended in 1835, 
was established by law, and has been main- 
tained in its integrity ever since; and such 
supervision subsequently extended to cities 
and boroughs—hence the ever-increasing 
efficiency of the public schools. As far 
back as 1858, Hon. Newton Bateman, the 
accomplished State Superintendent of IIli- 
nois, frankly testified in one of his biennial 
reports, that ‘‘ Pennsylvania has the best 
system of school supervision of any State in 
the Union.”’ 

Further, we have legalized Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, and appropriations to aid them; 
together with ten State Normal Schools, or- 
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ganized on a colossal scale, and authority 
for two more when needed. Pennsylvania 
expends about eight millions of dollars a 
year in public school education, all of it the 
product of annual taxation, we having no 
other resources to draw upon. The value 
of our school property is over twenty-five 
millions of dollars. We have nearly nine- 
teen thousand public schools, more than 
seven thousand of them being graded 
schools—the latter including some of the 
best high schools in the country. 

So far from being in the background, 
Pennsylvania has been a pioneer, and in 
very important particulars an exemplar for 
some of her sister States, old as well as new, 
as can readily be demonstrated from the 
record. In view of all these facts, it will 
not be deemed immodest to claim for Penn- 
sylvania credit for good intentions at least, 
if nothing more. 

But Judge Kelley may have had Philadel- 
phia, and not ‘‘ Pennsylvania’ in his 
thoughts, when he dealt so carelessly in the 
Far West with the good name of his native 
State in her most vital interest. There are 
not a few of the best men in the Centen- 
nial City who claim that his criticisms do 
apply with trenchant force and justice to 
the First School District, whose public 
schools were established in 1818, have never 
had any organic connection with the State 
system, and are still governed by local 
boards, without the aid of superintendents. 
The truth doubtless is, that the distinguished 
orator, absorbed by his Congressional du- 
ties and his proverbial devotedness to politi- 
cal economy and our industrial development, 
has not had leisure for special school inves- 
tigations; and, judging the State by certain 
admitted defects of the public schools in 
the city of his residence, inadvertently gave 
his animadversions a broader application 
than was really intended. 

It is a great pleasure to know, however, 
that Philadelphia’s long-standing reproach 
is about being removed. Her leading 
school authorities continue vigorous and 
hopeful efforts to secure appropriations by 
the City Councils to put a corps of com- 
petent superintendents in the field, and as 
rapidly as may be, bring their schools fully 
abreast of the progress of the age—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

Her Board of Public Education has long 
been desirous of engrafting upon her public 
School System the essential feature of super- 
vision by experts in the art of teaching, 
but the Councils, holding the purse strings, 
have hitherto refused the necessary ap- 
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propriations. Hence Philadelphia has for 
years been falling below her old educational 
rank among the great cities of the United 
States. May the day soon come when she 
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will take her ancient proud place in the van 


of the moving column ! 


This Bi-Centennial 


year is a good one from which to date the 


new era. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1882. 


Y an Act of the Legislature, approved May 
8th, 1854, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is authorized to designate and appoint a 
General Deputy, who may perform all the duties 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction in case 
of his absence or a vacancy in his office. At 
this time I officially announce (having by over- 
sight neglected to make the announcement be- 
fore) that Deputy Wm. A. Lindsey has been 
designated and appointed as such General Dep- 
uty from the time of my entrance upon the duties 
of the Office, and is cantinued as such. I fur- 
ther announce that Deputy Henry Houck is 
continued in the responsible position of addi- 
tional Deputy with all the duties belonging 
thereto. 

I also further announce, to avoid all confusion 
and facilitate prompt attention to all the corres- 
pondence of the Office, that all communications 
whatsoever in regard to school affairs and in- 
tended for official action, should be addressed 
to E. E. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and not to any other post-office. 
And further, that all controversies and disputes 
may be properly considered and officially de- 
cided “‘all the facts must be made known to the 
Superintendent by written statements by the 
parties thereto acting in their official capacities, 
verified by oath or affirmation if required, and 
accompanied by certified copies of all necessary 
minutes, contracts, orders, or other documents.”’ 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 


a 
TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





THE following are the dates at which the sessions 





of the Institute will be held in the counties named : 


Beaver. . . New Brighton. . . Oct. 16. 
Bucks. . ._. Doylestown... . . Oct. 16. 
McKean . . . Smethport. . . Oct. 16. 
Venango... . MMR x. ce! oa Oct. 16. 
Berks. . ot | ee” Oct. 23. 
Cameron... . . . Emporium... . . . Oct. 23. 
Crawford... » «Meadville. . . . .Oct. 23, 
Chester. . . » « West Chester... . . Oct. 30. 
Camberland. . . . Carlie. ..... Oct. 30. 
Lawrence... . . NewCastle.. . . . Oct. 30. 
Lehigh. . . . . . Allentown... . . . Oct. 30. 
Montgomery. . . . Norristown.. . . . Oct. 30. 
ES 46s ee Sn ee Oct. 30. 
Erie... . 2... 1. ————. . . . « Nov. 6, 
Lancaster. . .. . Lancaster. .... Nov. 13. 
Delaware. . eee Te Nov. 20. 
Franklin . . . . . Chambersburg. . . Nov. 20. 
Lebanon.... . . .Lebamon...... Nov. 20. 
Northampton... . . Easton. ..... Nov. 20. 
Me ew. Lewistown... . . . Nov. 27. 











Clinton. . . Lock Haven. . 
Adams... . . . Gettysburg. . 
Bedford.. . . Bediord.. . 
Huntingdon... . 
Lackawanna. . . . Scranton . 
Clearfield. . . Clearfield . 
Juniata... . Mifflintown. . 
Bradford. . . . Towanda... . 
Carbon. . . . Mauch Chunk . 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg 
Forest... . ~~ |. ee 
SS - McConnellsburg . 
Luzerne... . Wilkes-Barre. . 
Lycoming. . . . . Williamsport... . 
Perry. . . . . . . New Bloomfield . 
Schuylkill. . . . . Pottsville . 
Union. . . . . « Mifflinburg . 
Westmoreland . . Greensburg . 
Armstrong . . . . Kittanning. . 
Butler . . Butler. . . 

| Come... .. . Bellefonte. . 
Fayette. . . . Uniontown . 
Jefferson . . Brookville. . 
Somerset . . . pomerset..... . 
Washington . . . Washington.. . 
Wyoming. . . Tunkhannock. . . 
Clarion. . . .Ciamems o . 
Snyder... . . Middleburg... . 
Columbia. . . Bloomsburg . 
Monroe... . . . Stroudsburg . 
Montour . - Danville . 
Wayne... . Honesdale. . 
Pike . . Milford... 


_ 





a 


H. C. H. 


. Nov. 
. Dec. 4. 
. Dec. 4. 
. Dec. 4. 
. Dec. 4. 
. Dec. I. 
» » Dec. #2. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Dec. 18. 
. Det, Be. 
. Dec. 25. 
- Dee: 25. 
. Dec. 25. 
. Dec. 25. 
. Dee. 25. 
. Dec. 25. 
. Dec. 28; 
. Dec. 
. Dec. 
. Jan. 
. Jan. 
. Jan. 
. Jan. 


. Jan. 2, ’83. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


3326|Lizzie M. Holt... . 
3327,|Emma Hulme. . . 
3328)Mary Jones . ‘ 
3329) Mazie Neumont.. . . 
3330 Mrs. E. E. Brown... . 


3331\Sarah E. Lewis. . 








3332|Alma E. Wales. . 

3333|R. B. Glatfelter. . 

3334|H. N. W. Hoyt. . 

gaagA. B. Coble. ..... 
3236|Michael Hensel... . 
3337\G. A. Pinkerton . . 
3338| W. E. Hill. . 

3339|Nannie Riley... . ‘ 
3340/|Jennie E. Fulkerson. . 
3341|/Dora Cady. . 

3342|Lide J. Lea. sii 

3343| Levi S. Dougherty. . 
3344|Geo. M. Eichholtz . . 
3345|S. B. Smith. . . 

9g40\—. S. Wertz... ... 
9347\S. Alice Lees... ... ‘ 
3348|/John A. Horne... ... 
3349| Morris F. Cawley... . 
3350|)Eva Hamilton. ....... 
3351\Julia Kepler... ... 
335215. B. Work 








| 
- | 
a eet 
. |Allegheny. 
. |Blair. 


me 


. |Allegheny. 


“ 


td 


. |McKean. 


“é 


iff 





. |York. 

. |Beaver. 

. |Dauphin. 
“ “é 
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. |Greene. 


“é 


Wayne. 
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. |Delaware. 
. . |Lancaster. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Johnson: Our annual institute 
was held August 28th to Septemberitst. The aver- 
age daily attendance was nearly 450. Miss L. E. 
Patridge, of Philadelphia, Prof. Moses T. Brown, of 
Tufts College, Massachusetts, and Prof. J. W. Cald- 
well, of Pittsburgh Academy, were the instructors, and 
gave great satisfaction. It is a general remark among 
our teachers that it was the best institute we have had 
for many years. The new school house of Killbuck 
township was dedicated September 4th. Itis a beau- 
tiful brick building of four rooms. On Friday even- 
ing, September 8th, the new house in Sterrett town- 
ship was dedicated. It is one of the finest in the 
State. It contains a directors’ room, a principal’s 
room, fifteen school rooms, and a hall that will seat 
700. This hall could not accommodate nearly all 
who were present at the dedication. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Our regular exam- 
inations are over, and I am pleased to state that I 
found the most of our teachers better qualified than 
they were last year. Last year there were 8o failures 
out of 481 applicants, whereas this year there were 40 
failures out of 354 applicants. The wages are gener- 
ally higherthan last year. In South Buffalo township 
they have taken a step in the right direction; this 
year they have a six months term at $30 per month, 
whilst last year they had a five months term at $28 
per month. The directors are live, active men, and 
want to keep abreast of the times. Dayton bids fair 
to have one of the best schools in the county this 
winter. The board is composed of energetic men, 
who are doing all they can to make their schools 
equal to, if not better, than any others in the county. 
Last year they paid $32, this year they are paying $40 
per month. It is something to see the people taking 
such a lively interest in their schools as is the case in 
many places, whilst it is painful to find so little inter- 
est manifested as in a few localities. South Bend is 
building two very fine houses this fall; Sugar Creek 
one; and many other townships are building this 
year. May the good work have “God speed.” 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: It is plain that we will 
have a searcity of teachers the coming term. We 
have raised the standard of qualification, and require 
the applicants to measure upto it. The Normal In- 
stitute held in Bedford by Prof. E. Francis and the 
County Superintendent, was well attended. 

Berks.—Supt. Keck: One hundred and twenty- 
three directors and a large number of other citizens 
attended the August examinations. There are only 
six districts in the county which do not increase the 
teachers’ salaries this year. A large number of new 
school-houses are being built. Teachers are scarce. 
Some old teachers are becoming very indifferent, and 
consequently fail to obtain certificates. Two of our 
good teachers, Messrs. Deck and Sponagle, will be 
sent to the State Legislature. We are sorry to lose 
them, but they are the proper persons to send to the 
Legislature. 


Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: In eight districts the- 


schools opened in August: in about fifteen others they 
began September 4th. Bedminister is now the only 
district in the county that has the minimum school 
term of five months. 

BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: Four hundred and four 
applicants have been examined, of whom ninety-one 
were not licensed, some of them being under age, but 
most of them failing to reach the standard. The ma- 
jority of our teachers, who were not engaged in teach- 
ing during the summer, attended school themselves, 
and passed a better examination than last year. Most 


_ “~ 












of the schools are filled for the year. Buffalo and 
Fairview townships stepped to the front and advanced 
their teachers’ wages to $40 per month; Middlesex to 
$33. Similar advances made have been made else- 
where, but we have not been informed. I am sorry 
to say that low wages and short terms are causing 
many of our best teachers to engage in other occupa- 
tions. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: Good teachers are scarce. 
Salaries are slowly rising. Mahoning, East Penn, 
Towamensing and Lower Towamensing, have raised 
salaries several dollars per month. These districts 
ought to pay at least $10 per month more than they 
are paying. A new school-house is building at Mill- 
port, in Lower Towamensing, and also one at Nes- 
quehoning. The directors are making as good ap- 
pointments as can be made with the salaries paid. 
Our best schools are supplied with good teachers. The 
Principals appointed to our High Schools are all men 
of experience and culture, of whom good work may 
be expected. Most of our schools were opened 
September 4th. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Curtin, Gregg, Snow Shoe, 
and Worth Districts, are building new houses; Belle- 
fonte, Philipsburg, Unionville, and Worth have ren- 
ovated and improved their houses; and the desire 
for improvement seems to be spreading. 

CLARION.—Supt. Davis: Applicants for license to 
teach are less numerous than in former years. A 
greater number of young teachers than ever before 
are attending State Normal Schools, chiefly at Edin- 
boro, Penna., and at Lebanon, Ohio. 

CLEARFIELD.— Supt. McQuown: Twenty-eight 
school-houses have been supplied with patent furni- 
ture during the month. An advance in teachers’ sal- 
aries has been made in almost every district. Wages 
in the rural districts now range from $25 to $40. 

CRAWFORD. — Supt. Chamberlain: Mead and 
Wayne townships are each building first-class brick 
school-houses, to be finished and furnished in the most 
approved style. Half ofall the brick school-houses in 
the county have been built within the last three or 
four years. During August the annual examinations 
of teachers were held for a territory sustaining 258 
schools; only 155 applicants presented themsetves, 
of whom 15 were rejected. A few were licensed in 
the Spring, and some hold professional or permanent 
certificates and Normal School diplomas, so that the 
schools will probably be supplied with teachers for 
the winter; but it is, nevertheless, a stubborn fact that 
very soon there must be a greater increase of wages 
or the schools must close. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. La Ross: Lykens borough and 
Williamstown supplied their High Schools with Mc- 
Donough’s Lunar Tellurian, whilst for the Berrysburg 
High School a fine cabinet organ has lately been pro- 
cured. A general interest in improvements appears 
to be manifested throughout the county. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Ritenour: New school-houses 
are being erected in Perry, Franklin, Dunbar, North 
Union, South Salt-Lick, and Spring Hill districts. 
The Connellsville school-building has been supplied 
with new and improved furniture, and otherwise re- 
paired. The wages of teachers have been advanced 
in several districts of the county. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Smith: The directors of Delaware 
township are determined not to stand still. Having 
new brick houses in every district but two, they are 
commencing now to introduce the best furniture where 
they failed to get it in the first place. Salem school is 
to have a new outfit of furniture. In almost every 
district in the several townships and boroughs the 
houses have been examined, and, where needed, re- 
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paired and renovated, scrubbed and white-washed. 
Our regular examinations are over. A very large pro- 
portion of the applicants had never taught before, but 
nearly all of them had made special preparation for 
the work. The attendance of directors and citizens 
being unusually large, the examinations were very 
interesting. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Brooks: The district of Oly- 
phant has accepted a plan from an architect for a 
graded school building which will accommodate four 
hundred pupils. The work has been commenced and 
is being rapidly pushed. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: A series of regular ex- 
aminations has been held. The supply of teachers is 
nearly equal to the demand. Thirty-eight per cent. 
of all the applicants examined are beginners, of whom 
42 per cent. were rejected. The examinations were 
well attended by directors and citizens. Arrange- 
ments have been made for meetings of teachers and 
directors, prior to the opening of the schools, in nearly 
every district. The school board of Coplay borough 
has adopted the “ Free Text-Book System’”’ which is 
to go into effect at the opening of the present term. 
The school-house of this borough was repaired and 
painted inside and outside, At Hokendauquaa large 
addition is being built to the one-story school-house. 
After this addition is completed the building will have 
the form of the letter H, and will contain four rooms, 
two of which can be thrown into one large hall by 
means of a movable partition. Another graded school 
will be added. At Heidelburg church a new school- 
house is in course of erection. At New Tripoli in 
Lynn township another school will be added, and two 
graded schools organized. The school-house on the 
“« Flats,” in Lower Macungie, will be enlarged by the 
addition of another room. The two rooms will be 
separated by a movable partition. Two graded schools 
will be organized. South Whitehall township is 
building two school-houses, one at Walbert’s Station, 
and the other at Guth’s Station, which creates a new 
sub-district. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: We want about 27 
teachers yet to supply the schools of the county. A 
few of those examined and holding the best certifi- 
cates refuse to teach without an increase of salary, yet 
in all the districts but four the salary has gone up. 
The figures 4 and 5 having been struck from the cer- 
tificate, has kept many from applying who otherwise 
would have done so. This, however, is a step for- 
ward in the direction of better teachers and better 
salaries. Our examinations were well attended by 
directors and citizens; good order and much interest 
prevailed throughout. Our Normal School closed 
August 18th. The whole number in attendance was 
sixty-three, not so many as formerly, but the attend- 
ance was more regular and the interest better. Two 
houses in Menno township have been supplied with 
patent furniture. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The fact 
that, in most districts, the wages have been raised, 
indicates a growing zeal on the part of the directors. 
This is true in some townships only. The scarcity 
of applicants has some influence in the matter. This 
scarcity is due to the tact that more lucrative employ- 
ment can be obtained, which has drawn some of our 
best talent out of the school-room. The numerous 
new applicants are willing, but weaker than we would 
desire. 

PERRY.—Supt. Flickinger: I held ten examina- 
tions during this month, and am now able to compare 
the qualifications of the applicants this year with Tost. 
I was very much pleased with the evidence of im. 
provement shown by a//. Our teachers are certainly 
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wide-awake and moving forward; such at least has 
been the “slogan” most loudly shouted for some 
months, and it has been heeded. Our examinations 
were largely attended by citizens and directors, and 
there was an educational enthusiasm manifest as never 


before. The salaries are very much higher, gener- 
erally, this year than last. I feel greatly encouraged 
by the interest shown by all persons. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: Our annual institute 
met at Lewisville, August 21st. The number of 
teachers enrolled was greater than the number of 
schools in the county. A new feature for us was 
** Directors’ Day.” Nine districts were represented, 
and the directors present took an active part in the 
discussions, 

SNYDER.-—Supt. Moyer: The Normal Institute, held 
in the Musical College at Freeburg, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. F. C. Moyer and Prof. G. W. Witmyer, 
closed a six weeks’ session August 25th. The class 
numbered thirty-one ; fourteen of the seventeen school 
districts of Snyder county were represented. Port 
Trevorton will have a new 2-story brick school-house. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The graded school- 
house being built at Garret, will contain three large 
rooms, and will be the finest country school-house in 
the county. The directors of Summit district are to 
be complimented upon their management of school af- 
fairs; they pay the highest salaries and have about 
the best buildings in the couniy. The local Normal 
Schools throughout the county are doing good work. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: The July schools 
show scarcely 50 per cent. of attendance. Directors 
and people are considering more than ever the wis- 
dom of opening the schools in the fall for a continu- 


‘ous term. 


WARREN.—Supt. Arird: The attendance of teach- 
ers at the County Institute this year was 25 per cent. 
better than the last two years. There were 210 teach- 
ers present. The few directors present on “ Direc- 
tors’ Day”’ took an active part in discussing important 
questions. Several roomsinthe Warren High School 
have been repaired and refurnished. To the Tidi- 
oute Union School has been added a Normal High 
School, wlth an Academical, a Business and a Nor: 
mal course. Kinzua has just completed a small dis 
trict school-house, and is now erecting a fine two- 
story union school building. New houses are alse 
building in Freehold and in Conewango. 

BEAVER FALLs.-—-Supt. Knight : Ground was broken 
May 2gth, for a new school-house on Mulberry street, 
and on the 28th of August the building was completed 
and accepted by the Board of Education, who pro- 
nounced it first-class in every respect. The building 
contains eight school-rooms, an office, and four base- 
ment rooms, one of which is designed fora play-room 
in inclement weather. The rooms are 26x32 feet. 
Each story, 12 feet in height, contains a cloak-room, 
furnished with washing arrangements and water. All 
of the rooms aie supplied with single desks, made by 
the Keystone Company of Philadelphia. Blackboards 
four feet deep surround the entire room, and the win- 
dows are hung with automatic shades. The building 
is of brick, with stone basement 8 feet high. The 
contract price, exclusive of furniture, was $10,400. 
The directors deserve, as they receive, great credit for 
the energy and workmanship displayed. Joseph Otto, 
Secretary of the Board, was the architect, and the 
beautiful and artistic appearance of the building, both 
inside and outside, attest his rank among school arch- 
itects. The appliances for ventilation are perfect and 
also original. Beaver Falls is now well provided 
with school buildings, all of which have been built 
within the past ten years. 
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THE ROSY CROWN. Words by D. Durrow. 











1.A ro - sy crown we twine for thee,Of Flo - ra’s rich-est treas . ure, € 


2. The myr- tle, thyme, and eg - lan- tine, One blend-ed wreath dis - clo ses; 











ead thee forth to dance and glee, To mirthand youthful pleas - ure. 
bid their frangrant breath combine With these em-blushingro - ses. Telia, ©: she Oe 


tt om 








2. 





ro - sy, the ro- sy crown, Take, O take the ro - sy, thero- sy crown. 








3. We bade the fairest flowers that grow, 4. Then deign to wear the wreath we twine, 


Thy beauteous ringlets shading ; 

To shine above that brow of snow, And be its charms a type of thine, 
In all their sunny splendor. In all except their fading. 
Take, O take, etc. Take, O take, etc. 


Their varied tribute render, 





Lome CHILDREN SLIDING. A. D. 1633. 
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Not too Fast. — 

1, Three child-ren slid- ing on the ice, All on a  sum-mer’s day, As 
2. Now had these chil-dren been at home, Or slid-ing on dry ground, Ten 
3» You pa-rents all that chil - drenhave,And you, too, that have none, If 
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et eee 
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it fell out they all fell in, e rest they ran a - way 
thous-and pounds to pen - ny one, They had not all been drownd 
you would have’ them safe a-broad, Pray keep them safe at home. 


fe 
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® Grace notes in Chorus are the original music in opera of‘*Der Freischutz,” from which this is taken. 
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